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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely en Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 

Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 

Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, choice of 42 different shades and colors 
Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 















The Last Word in Handweaving Yarns 
by 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“Troy 


continues to meet the demands of discriminating 
weavers, guilds, schools and shops with its col- 
lection of the most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 
10 days, all looms made to order. 





We are proud to announce the addition of 
another new yarn to our long list 


W-4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 
Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 


Available in the following colors: 


Color +200 White Coler $229'Ten Color #270 Dk. Blue 


. . Color +223 Brown . 
Color #216 Beige Color +264 Lt. Blue Color +277 Red 


Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 





WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 













@ Linen Yarns @ Worsted Yarns © Tweed 


@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
@ Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
e Reeds © Heddles © Bobbins 
e Warps © Cords © Lease Sticks 
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36” weave 4 harness Jack Loom 





Detail of Purrington Jack Action 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Builders of 


Floor Looms for handicapped Jack Looms 

27” & 36”, 4 harness 27” 4 harness, 6 treadle 900 
20” Folding Looms, 4 harness 36” 4 harness, 6 treadle 1200 
36” Draw Looms, 33 harness 36” 8 harness, 12 treadle 1200 


39 Main Street, Haydenville, Massachusetts 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 
FOR 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 
IT'S A 
"LECLERC" 





IN STOCK 


Looms of I! different 
models from 2 to 16 
harnesses. 7 widths. 








Write for 
our catalogue and 
agents list. 


1# contains 
everything you need 
to fit on 

your loom. 





4 different 
warping systems 


Bobbin winders 
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Spool racks, Bench 
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NEW FRENTZEL LOOM 


2 RRND | ERS: 
4 ik , 


Harness 





Loom 


Side 
View 
Warp 
Roll 
Assembly 
(detached ) 


e FRAME, Sturdy steel and hardwood construction. 
Demountable warp roll assembly. 

e@ BEATER, Special straight line and parallel motion. 
Mounted on rubber and nylon rollers. 40” weaving width, 
overall width 46”. 

e BREAST BEAM, Smooth, heavy, hardwood construction. 
HEDDLE FRAMES AND HANGERS, Hanger special ball 
bearing system. Flexible steel cables. 

e TREADLE SYSTEM, Lower heddle frame section fitted 
with special slots for attachment to any of six treadles. 
Multiple tie-up. 

e CLOTH ROL 
position. 

For Descriptive Literature, write today! 
FRENTZEL PRODUCTS CO 
125 W. Melvina St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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“Take-Up” can be done from weaving 
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Hundreds of kinds and 


Han dweaver | colors 5 choose 
& Craftsman 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


COVER. The Roman numeral signify- 
ing our Tenth Anniversary is a double 
weave made especially for this issue by 
Mrs. Jadwiga Rakowska. Photograph 
by A. Burton Carnes. Cover designed 
by Robert Foster. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 4 lb. tubes. 

+ 
2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 
MDE 


mS Orders & inquiries 


promptly handled 








Write today for set of free samples 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


While this magazine always tries to look forward, our 
Tenth Anniversary issue seems to call for a look back- 
ward-—and it is amazing what we see. Much of the extra- 
ordinary development of handweaving in the last ten 
years is set forth in our symposium, American Hand- 
weaving 1960. We wish here to express our deep grati- 
tude to our subscribers, many of whom have been with 
us since our first issue and who always have been most 
helpful and cooperative with suggestions which have 
helped the magazine grow in usefulness. Many of them 
are among our most valued contributors who have not 
hesitated to give other weavers the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Our readers have been most influential in help- 
ing to determine the editorial policy of our magazine 
since it has been from their inquiries that many of our 
most popular articles have been developed. Here’s to a 
continuing mutually rewarding relationship in the sixties! 


Q 
To our advertisers we are also grateful, since their 
columns provide some of the most interesting news in the 
magazine. Some fourteen of the advertisers in this issue 
appeared in Spring, 1950, and have been with us regularly 
ever since. We are happy to present in our advertising 


pages a comprehensive directory of the best materials, 
equipment, books, supplies and services for handweavers. 


In considering what has happened in the last ten years, 
we must not overlook the years before when a sound 
foundation was laid for the present structure of hand- 
weaving. It is impossible to mention here all the weavers 
and institutions responsible but we cannot omit the early 
pioneering of Berea College and the Penland School of 
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Handicrafts, of the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts and the Craft Students League of the New York 
YWCA. All American weavers are greatly indebted to 
the late Mary M. Atwater and the late Marguerite P. 
Davison. And contemporary weavers as well as tradi- 
tional, were working in the nineteen twenties and thirties. 


g 

Some other anniversaries ought also to be mentioned 
here. The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild is cele- 
brating its 30th anniversary with two fairs this year, at 
Asheville, North Carolina, July 18-22 and at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, October 18-22. It’s the 25th anniversary for 
The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen which is celebrat- 
ing by combining an unusual design competition with its 
annual Prestige Show, at the New Britain Museum 
through April 24. Newest, and one of the most active, 
among the craft groups is the League of Ozark Moun- 
tains Arts and Crafts, centered at Branson, Missouri. 
Organized in January, 1959, this group is providing ex- 
cellent opportunities for craftsmen through a series of 
exhibitions. Haystack Mountain School of Crafts is now 
in its tenth year and The Penland School of Handicrafts 


is marking its 31st. 


Coming in future issues: How to Weave your Own 
Designs by Ruth Arnold ; lace weaves by Elsie H. Gubser ; 
Peter Collingwood, English rug weaver, by Doris Clem- 
ent; Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition; Croome Court 
tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; design 
for flight bags by Mrs. R. Byron Leach, as well as other 
practical projects. 
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AMERICAN HANDWEAVING 1960 
Ten Years Past the Mid-Century Mark 


Handweaver & Craftsman, since its 
first issue in the Spring of 1950, has 
had the rewarding experience of 
chronicling many events which were 
responsible in part for bringing hand- 
weaving to its present enviable status. 
We have published from time to time 
articles by or about many of the per- 
sons quoted in the following pages, 
who have been influential in helping 
handweavers as well as other crafts- 
men gain their present recognition. 
With great pleasure, we now present 
their points of view. 

It is fitting that the leading com- 
ment should come from Berta Frey, 
who, in our first issue, wrote on 
American Handweaving, a Mid-Cen- 
tury Viewpoint. She here presents a 
mid-century viewpoint, ten years 
later. 





Berta Frey 
Designer-weaver and Teacher 
Woodstock, New York 
In the handweaving picture, the 
past decade has been one of change 
and growth. There has probably been 
more change than in the whole of the 
years since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The revival of handweaving 
really got under way in the late teens, 
and until the mid-thirties weavers 
were mostly concerned with collect- 
ing patterns in the weave now known 
as colonial overshot. There was little 
experimenting or wandering from the 
straight and narrow path of woven 

as drawn in. 





Fortunately there are always some 


Section of drapery, all silk, varia- 
tion of Miss Frey's “City Skylines” 
design, for windows in an apartment 
facing Central Park South, New 
York. 
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who do not follow the herd. In the 
early days some weavers were doing 
very individual work in laid-in and 
tapestry-like weaves. Notable among 
these were Anna Nott Shook and 
Edith Huntington Snow. Beginning 
in the late twenties and carrying on 
through the thirties and forties, Mary 
M. Atwater was contributing tre- 
mendously to the cause of better 
weaving by introducing new weaves 
and encouraging weavers to enlarge 
their fields of activities. Weavers 
were beginning to realize that it was 
possible to experiment and to do 
things that supposedly had never 
been done before. Now handweaving 
was interesting and exciting. By 1950 
texture weaves were at the height 
of their glory. This is really a mis- 
nomer—all weaves have texture. But 
in weaving parlance, the term was 
narrowed down to apply to those 
fabrics that were woven in tabby or 
twill and depended for their interest 
on color combinations and particular- 
ly on the use of rough and uneven 
yarns and mixtures of several kinds 
of yarns. Then there were the few 
weavers who called this type of weav- 
ing creative weaving. This was an 
even greater misnomer. Any weave 
that we do on our own initiative, any 
time that we do not copy what some- 
one else has done, we are doing cre- 
ative weaving. Inevitably, there will 
be times when two or more weavers 
will arrive at the same result. The 
mere.-mechanics of the loom will in- 
sure this. But if the goal has been ar- 
rived at independently, if it is the 
product of each weaver’s own think- 
ing, it is creative for that person. 

With anything that is as popular— 
and as exciting—as the texture weaves 
of the 1950’s, it is inevitable that the 
style reaches an apex of popularity 
and the market becomes saturated. 
Weavers began looking for new fields 
and the latter part of this decade has 
been marked by a wide variety of new 
directions. Sometimes there were so 
many new directions, not only in 
weaving but in all crafts, that the 
craft picture looked very much like 
a chestnut burr. 

But perhaps chestnut burrs have 
their purpose. Without so many new 
directions, how can the few be found 


Above. Tuck weave with Spanish 
lace stripe by Miss Frey (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman Fall 1958). Be- 
low. Stole, fine silk and fine mohair. 
Plain weave. 
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that really lead to a new field? A 
direction in itself is of little value— 
it is where it leads to that is im- 
portant. And right now the goal may 
not be too evident. 


The natural reaction to so much 
texture was very smooth fabrics—al- 
most satin-like in their smoothness. 
There was so little variation here that 
not much could be done. Possibly it 
was this trend toward smooth fabrics 
that led to the revived interest in 
tapestry-like weaving. With a smooth 
surface, it is inevitable that decoration 
should become more or less pictorial. 

American tapestry today has little 
resemblance to the elaborate and de- 
tailed designs of the Gobelin and 
other European looms. The designs 
are different and the weaving is very 
different. The technique shows the 
typical American tendency toward 
the speeding up of every process and 
the fine, closely woven surface is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Design has 
not found its proper level in all in- 
stances. In some recent wall hangings 
the weavers seem to have been trying 
to paint geometric pictures with the 
result that the hangings are neither 
good pictures nor good weaving. But 
the trend in tapestry is certainly a 
new direction that seems to be lead- 
ing to a goal. Tapestry types of weav- 
ing could very well be the big devel- 
opment in the coming decade of the 
sixties. 

Another development of the trend 
toward smooth surfaces were the 
fabrics that had the look of very com- 
plicated structure. These were often 
weaves that had been done so long 
ago that they were almost forgotten 
and were brought out in slightly 
varied form—varied just enough to 
make them look quite mysterious and 
very new. This trend did not get very 
far; complicated threadings and 
treadlings take more time and thought 
than variations of twills and tabby 
with exotic yarns. And we Americans 
do like to speed up our activities. 

Certainly the field of handweaving 
is not disappearing because the mills 
are now putting out texture weaves 
at prices that make competition by the 
handweaver impossible. Pattern weav- 
ing is not so far in the background 
that it is likely to be revived in the 
near future. One of the great joys of 
handweaving is that nothing is ever 
lost. Though a certain style may have 
its day in the sun, though its popular- 
ity may wax and wane, if that weave 
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is really good, it will always have its 
place. The handweavers’ problem at 
this time seems to be to find new 
ways to use fabrics as much as to find 
a new style. 


It was interesting and encouraging 
to read in a recent trade publication : 
“More and more uses are being found 
for fabrics in the construction and re- 
modeling of buildings and homies. 
They substitute for brick, plaster, 
plasterboard, plywood panelling and 
ordinary wood in room dividers and 
for decorations . . . their function is 
now considered as structural rather 
than decorative because they replace 
other materials that are structural in 
the strict sense of the word . . . Land- 
lords, especially of older buildings, are 
also finding fabrics useful. Wall 
cracks that may require expensive re- 
pairs can be covered . . . making an 
old apartment more attractive and 
easier to rent.” The article goes on at 
great length extolling the virtues of 
fabrics in modern homes and building 
construction. 

Builders will not flock to hand- 
weavers to buy great quantities of ex- 
pensive handwovens but weavers have 
their own homes on which to lavish 
expensive-looking decorations. And 
there is the small luxury market—for 
those weavers who are fortunate 
enough to find it. 


There was‘an interesting article in 
a recent issue of House & Garden on 
“How to Wake Up A Plain Room”. 
One suggestion was: “You can make 
a small room sparkle by dressing the 
walls with fabrics.” The writer did 
not specify handwovens, probably be- 
cause they are an expensive luxury 
beyond the means of most people. 
But we weavers can afford them. 


In looking back over the past ten 
years, it is impossible to ignore the 
service that has been rendered hand- 
weavers by Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. It is not a magazine that is the 
product of a single viewpoint ; it does 
not extol the virtues of a single type 
of weave, of a single brand of yarn 
nor does it ignore any weaver, 
whether beginner or experienced, 
whether hobbyist or professional. It 
has given to us, the weavers, a broad 
picture of what is being done in all 
parts of the country (and sometimes 
other countries); it has space for 
weavers with new and exciting ideas 
to be shared ; in its advertising pages 
it presents a wonderful market place 


serving the whole country ; its reports 
on exhibitions, schools and other ac- 
tivities of weavers give us a wonder- 
ful feeling of friendship and closeness 
to each other. Handweaver & Crafts- 
man is a record of the progress of 
handweaving in the 1950's. I, for one, 
am looking forward with interest and 
curiosity to the anniversary number 
of 1970. 


Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 


Chairman of the Board 
American Craftsmen’s Council 
New York 


I believe that all of the crafts have 
made tremendous progress in the past 
ten years. A progress which it is hard 
to measure and it comes on one 
moment by moment rather than in 
one fell swoop. This is especially true 
it seems to me in weaving where the 
weavers are doing increasingly beau- 
tiful work of a contemporary kind us- 
ing colors that they never thought of 
using ten years ago and adapting the 
old weaves to present trends. 

I think that in all of the crafts there 
is perhaps too great a tendency to 
think about exhibition work rather 
than actual functional and productive 
work. This is a particularly difficult 
problem for the handweaver where in- 
dustry can reproduce in great yardage 
work almost as fine as the finest hand- 
weaving. From the point of view of 
the future it seems to me that this 
should be taken into account by 
weavers. With ingenuity and thought 
they could find areas in which indus- 
try could not follow them and which 
would be profitable to themselves. I 
think this is the reason that so many 
weavers have gone into the weaving 
of wall hangings. But the absorption 
by the public of wall hangings is lim- 
ited, and I think it would be wonder- 
ful if it were possible to think of other 
creative but everyday usages to which 
fine weaving could be put. Young 
weavers, however, should realize the 
great potentials of designing for in- 
dustry and acquire the necessary 
training to fit themselves for such 
positions if their bent lies in that 
direction. 

Editorial note. The Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts opened its 
doors in 1956 with an exhibition, 
Craftsmanship in a Changing World, 
which was representative of the best 
craftsmen from all sections of the 
country. No one can overestimate its 
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importance to American craftsmen as 
a showcase for their work. Since then 
a series of noteworthy exhibitions 
have been presented, among them The 
Patron Church, which centered atten- 
tion on the craftsman’s cooperation 
with architects and interior designers 
in the ecclesiastical field, an exhibi- 
tion of contemporary wall hangings 
and rugs, the recent exhibition of 
weaving and woodworking which is 
available for travel and the current 
Gold Medal exhibition jointly spon- 
sored by the Architectural League of 
New York. 

The American Craftsmen’s confer- 
ences, sponsored by the Council, were 
inaugurated at Asilomar, California 
in 1957, with the second at Geneva, 
Wisconsin, in 1958 and the third at 
Silver Bay, New York, in 1959. 
Regional conferences will be held this 
year in the six regional areas served 
by the Council which cover the coun- 
try. It is planned to alternate national 
and regional conferences in the future. 


Mention also should be made of the 
first Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. ex- 
hibition in 1953, which opened at the 
Brooklyn Museum and then went on 
tour. The second will open at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
May 27 and continue through Sep- 
tember 11, after which time it will be 
circuited by the American Federation 
of Arts. The theme will be Designed 
and Handcrafted for Use. 


Jean Mailey 
Assistant Curator, Far East 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


I’m afraid my thoughts on progress 
in handweaving are very general and 
span more than the past ten years. I 
would like to say, though, that I think 
the Handweaver & Craftsman itself 
is one of the important developments 
related to the field of handweaving in 
the middle of this century. That the 
craft is served and represented by 
such a broad, literate, and _ lively 
magazine is a sign of the sound de- 
velopment of the craft itself in terms 
of taste, imagination and a functional 
relation to the life of this age. 


Another important development, in 
general, in handweaving in recent 
years, is its growing interrelation with 
the vast industry of mechanically pro- 
duced textiles. Handweavers now not 
only produce for themselves, their 
friends, for sale and for show; 
through the growing practice of em- 
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Above. Handwoven fabric designed by James and Marie Howell, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Rust warp floats create horizontal stripes; tan jute filling. Be- 
low. Section of a screen by Janet Ten Broeck, Portland, Maine, with jute and 
linen warp, grass and seed pod filler. Mr. and Mrs. Howell both have taught 
at Haystack Mountain, Janet Ten Broeck is a former student. 
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ploying handweavers to design on 
handlooms textile structures for ul- 
timate production in great yardage on 
power looms, handweavers have a 
chance to influence and to raise the 
standards of mass-produced, textiles, 
even though within ¢ertgin” limi- 
tations. , 

The fact that handweavers as a 
whole are working more experimental- 
ly than in the past is perhaps another 
encouraging development. More of 
the infinite possibilities of combining 
warp and weft are being explored by 
more weavers, who, sometimes en- 
couraged by group programs, some- 
times on their own, study various pro- 
ducts of art and nature from all over 
the world and deliberately examine 
their environment with a fresh eye, as 
part of their approach to handweaving. 
They have at their disposal, too, not 
only the traditional natural fibers of 
the past for weaving materials, but all 
kinds of synthetic fibers coming ott 
of the technology of this age, and a 
more daring approach to the use of 
materials of all kinds for weaving. 


Harold J. Brennan 


Department Head 
School for American Craftsmen 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 


The last decade has seen a truly re- 
markable expansion of interest in the 
hand arts in the United States. The 
astonishing fact is the lack of sub- 
stantial folk art tradition that could 
serve as a point of origin for the de- 
velopment; such crafts concepts and 
skills as the country possessed had 
been well-nigh forgotten by the early 
twentieth century. From imitative and 
lowly beginnings, the American craft 
movement has moved swiftly from 
both Scandinavian and folk art rem- 
iniscence to high levels of technical 
excellence and inventive design. The 
ceramist, silversmith and jeweler, 
woodworker and cabinet maker and 
weaver have all made their contribu- 
tions to an expressive, vigorous, and 
expanding contemporary tradition 
that presages grander achievement, in 
the future as well as a deeper and 
broader penetration and influence on 
our culture. 


While many reasons might be ad- 
vanced for the swift expansion of both 
crafts production and audience in the 
United States, it seems to me that 
there is one central and overriding 
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reason: the resurgence of individu- 
alism, and an awakening desire on the 
part of ever larger numbers of our 
citizenry to resist—in their personal 
lives and environment—the monotony 
and regimentation that have accom- 
panied the technological revolution 
and its mass production techniques. 
American society has refused to be- 
come utterly faceless, and both the de- 
signer-craftsman and the consumer 
who accepts his work express a sense 
of revolt against those forces which 
have subdued—and almost eliminated 
—the creative, individualistic, inde- 
pendent American. 


Francis S. Merritt 
Director 


Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
Liberty, Maine 


With all the variety of activity pro- 
moted by individual luminaries, re- 
gional guild and class programs, na- 
tional exhibitions, encouragement 
from The Trade; not to mention the 
abundant new materials and the man- 
ner in which they have liberated tech- 
niques in handweaving, we have 
watched “the great leap forward.” 
During the decade we have seen the 
interest in handweaving evolve from 
a concern, on the part of a few, for 
its preservation as a bygone handi- 
craft useful in therapy to a vital con- 
sideration on the part of a vast num- 
ber of people who have located in 
handweaving a means of affecting our 
whole physical and economic environ- 
ment. In all of this we must recognize 
the importance of the publications 
services—your own, outstanding— 
which have grown up around this in- 
terest and, in turn, have stimulated 
more activity. 

In my view the effort of the experi- 
menters (artist-weavers, designer- 
weavers) has been most fruitful. By 
their explorations they have demand- 
ed new materials and investigated new 
techniques and by their unorthodox 
attitude toward traditional weaving 
they have influenced a reappraisal of 
the tradition. Everyone seems to have 
benefited to the point where there is 
a clearer understanding than there 
was ten years ago of appropriateness 
in weaving—as it applies to selection 
and use of materials and function of 
fabric. It seems good that in this 
country there are now so many people 
working through such widely vary- 
ing practices in weaving with the pur- 


pose of taking personal responsibility 
for this new understanding. As a re- 
sult there is bound to be a better ad- 
justment of this standard throughout 
the larger picture of commercial 
manufacture and national consump- 
tion of textile goods. 


Else Regensteiner 
Head, Weaving Department 
The School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago 
Developments in the handweaving 
field during the last ten years have 
been breathtaking. Interest has in- 
creased from many different angles 
and I consider the acceptance of con- 
temporary design in weaving, the rais- 
ing of standards in craftsmanship and 
the influence of the handweavers on 
the textile industry of utmost im- 
portance. 


Certainly the guilds and designer- 
craftsman groups, with their promo- 
tion of conventions and exhibitions, 
have done much to improve and en- 
large the vision of the individual 
weaver. 

Members of guilds are stimulated 
by the exchange of experiences and 
the comparing of notes and are kept 
informed of developments by confer- 
ences and speakers. 

I find that the individual study 
groups within the guilds are of great 
value, especially if the group leader 
is not only an experienced craftsman 
but also a person with imagination 
and the ability to inspire and encour- 
age experimentation and study in 
various related fields of design. Often 
the experience and stimulation of a 
short workshop period can be en- 
larged upon and put to practical use 
within those groups. 

Guild activities, such as lectures, 
workshops, juried exhibitions, com- 
parison of work, exchange of yarns, 
sources and books are only a few of 
the factors that have contributed to 
the improvement and enjoyment of 
the weaving crafts during the last ten 


years. 
I would think that one of the most 
important developments was the 


founding and growth of your maga- 
zine, which has done so much to 
promote weaving and to unify and in- 
form handweavers all over the coun- 
try. It has maintained a very high 
level of influence to raise the standard 
of craftsmanship and has focused at- 
tention on the possibilities of hand- 
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weaves is necessary to create beauti- 
ful fabrics. 

The handweaver of today, whether 
weaving for pleasure or profit, is 
ready to exchange his ideas. Most 
weavers recognize the value of enter- 
ing competitive shows, scheduling 
traveling exhibitions, participating in 
workshops and attending conferences. 
All of these activities contribute to his 
growth and background as a creative 
weaver. 

A outstanding feature of today is 
the “conference.” This form of group 
participation is exceptionally im- 
portant. To the weaver it is a tool for 
self-evaluation and a source of tech- 
nical information. There is need for 
more of these conferences throughout 
the country. 

I have been impressed for some 
time by the fact that the handweaver 
now has a definite place in industry 
in helping to design and produce fab- 
rics of distinction and of an individual 
quality. 

Student interest in handweaving is 
meaningful. Textile and art majors 
enroll in our weaving classes to en- 
rich their background with the plan to 
use that knowledge professionally. 
Schools have contributed much to the 
progress in handweaving by their 
technical and creative approach in 
teaching handweaving. 

We can continue to progress in our 
craft if we employ our knowledge of 
thread interlacements, design and use 
of color and other elements creative- 
ly. The results will be beautiful and 
meaningful fabrics which will enrich 
our present mode of living. 


Louise L. Pitman 
Director 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
Asheville, North Carolina 

The trend in the Southern High- 
lands, over the last ten years, has 
been toward contemporary design as 
mountain weavers fashion articles 
more in keeping with today’s deco- 
rative demands. There is more em- 
phasis on texture achieved not only 
by the patterns but also by use of 
varied threads, including the metallics 
and synthetics. Native materials such 
as sedge grass and river cane add 
further variety. 

The demand for typical mountain 
weaving continues strong in this area. 
Not many craftsmen make coverlets 
any more, but quite a few, either from 
choice or necessity, continue to satisfy 
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the calls for the traditional by using 
the old honeysuckle and Whig Rose 
patterns, for example, in table mats 
and towel and pinafore borders. 
Others use border designs of tradi- 
tional or modern Scandinavian in- 
spiration in wide swinging skirts. for 
instance. Many more try their hands 
at rugs, draperies, upholstery mate- 
rials and room dividers in contempo- 
rary designs of their own devising. 
Original with weavers of the Chero- 
kee Indian Reservation are such pat- 
terns as Road to Soco and Snowflake, 
contemporary in feeling, yet delicate 
in effect used in table linens. From 
the Cherokees, too, come wall hang- 
ings of river cane like those once 
woven for the Indians’ council hall 
walls. Weaving continues to be the 
most popular craft among Guild mem- 
bers. 

The contemporary influence is 
equally in evidence in other crafts of 
the area: pottery, pewter, woodwork- 
ing and woodcarving, basketry and 
jewelry. Enameling and silk screen- 
ing have taken places of importance 
and are always well represented in 
the Guild’s exhibits and at its annual 
Craftsman’s Fair. The simple woods 
pretties of cones, burrs and nuts, 
once offered only as boutonnieres, 
have developed into holiday deco- 
ration of considerable sophistication 
in the form of swags, garlands, ex- 
quisite espaliered trees and wreaths. 
Even the traditional cornshuck doll 
of the mountains has taken on a new 
look. 


Louis Roberts 
President, Isabel Scott Fabrics 
New York 

In the last ten years, the hand- 
weaver has become the pre-eminent 
designer for the finest in contempo- 
rary machine woven fabrics. In other 
words, the handweaver has become 
the creator of design in the fine fabrics 
field. He works out designs on the 
handloom which can be transposed to 
the power loom. 

This development is linked to the 
big industrial building boom and the 
growing interest in commercial in- 
teriors that has gone hand in hand 
with it. This interest in office and in- 
stitutional decor has been and is a 
quality one, which also accounts for 
the increased desire for handwoven 
fabrics, when they can be afforded, 
or in fabrics which have a handwoven 
look. Of course, fabrics only achieve 


this look by being designed first on 
a handloom. 

I also feel that there are signs now 
that this tremendous desire for the 
handwoven look is rebounding in the 
direction of the home. I look for the 
handweaver to become an increasing- 
ly important creative force in the fine 
fabrics field. 


Virginia D. Parslow 


Assistant Curator, The Farmers’ Museum 
Cooperstown, New York 


My contacts with handweavers lead 
me to believe that there is a growing 
interest in the background of the craft. 

Many weavers are learning to spin 
and some of them are experimenting 
with natural dyes, in an effort to im- 
prove their use of texture and color. 
They are investigating the techniques 
once used by masters of the weaving 
craft. 


This concern with sound, basic 
procedures is leading to technical im- 
provement in handweaving generally. 


Marianne Strengell 
Head of Textile Department 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
In my opinion the most interesting 
and progressive changes in handweav- 
ing over the last ten years are twofold, 
and fundamentally divergent. One is 
the approval and use of textiles by 
architects and designers, as another 
and functional building material, 
utilizing room dividers, light diffusing 
fabrics, wall and ceiling treatments. 
The other is weaving used as an ex- 
pression of pure art, not necessarily 
functional, but equal in importance 
with an abstract painting or a beauti- 
ful piece of sculpture. 


Maria Kipp 
Designer-weaver 
Los Angeles, California 


Handweaving has undergone some- 
what of a transformation in the past 
years, basically because of the archi- 
tectural trends in new building. The 
office and business buildings are 
sleek, modern structures with great 
expanses of glass made of only 
enough solids to hold them together. 
This has created a need for new types 
of sun diffusers, of distinctive design 
and character in keeping with the 
more decorative and elaborate wood, 
marble, and luxury carpeting now in 
use. The fact that these handcrafted 
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textures give an interesting relief to 
the yeneral coldness of the harder 
surfaces has created a market for the 
less even, more definitely handmade 
fabrics. 

In the homes of today, as contrasted 
to ten years ago, there is such a vast 
improvement in heating, cooling and 
humidity control that the majority of 
the residences can be planned so that 
the climate need not influence the in- 
terior layout or the exposing of all 
rooms to the view or garden. The 
heated pools and terraces so common 
now in 1960 have encouraged living 
both indoors and out, so again the 
large glass areas require softening 
with casements of textural and border 
interest. These light weight hangings 
have replaced a large part of the 
heavy overdraperies which were not 
only more decorative in themselves 
but also were used to control the out- 
side elements. When these heavier 


fabrics were in demand, there were 
more design possibilities and effective 
ways to make attractive hangings by 
various techniques such as overlays, 





U pholstery fabric of calfskin, linen 
and wool in beige, Mrs. Skowronski. 


fringes, pleats and floating threads. 
Now these are more limited in appeal 
and general usage. The popular case- 
ments are most often not highly de- 
signed but rather interesting general- 
ly because of their uneven appearance 
and fiber content. The current spin- 
ning of more attractive yarns has been 


a boon to this phase of handweaving. 
The upholstery fabrics have also 
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“Space,” casement of natural linen 
and mohair, woven by Hella Skow- 
ronski of Bellevue, Washington, who 
has executed many important com- 
missions for architects and designers 
in the last ten years. She has won 
some 25 awards. 


undergone somewhat of a change in 
these past years but they are not sub- 
ject to trends as much as the dra- 
peries. The traditional furniture is 
generally covered with a material of 
a character which would have been 
available at the time the furniture was 
made such as silks, brocades and vel- 
vet, although some simple handweaves 
are used now when placing these 
pieces in our contemporary homes. 
The general demand now seems to be 
in the more highly textured bold 
weavings which eventually are used 
on the basic upholstered sofas and 
chairs. New designs are a necessity 
then, when textures are so outspoken 
and likely to be used as a decorative 
feature which people will remember 
having seen. This ever present de- 
mand for something different keeps 
the creative handweaver forever chal- 
lenged. The more capable power looms 
brought into use during the last 
decade, making use of the design 
genius of the present era, produce 
fabrics of most attractive design now, 





some of which could formerly have 
been achieved only on handlooms. 
This is definitely a step forward in 
the textile industry and should be en- 
couraged since the mass production of 
the mills enables them to manufacture 
less expensive materials, more gen- 
erally available to the public for this 
reason. At the same time, it requires 
the handweaver to be alert and in- 
genious in creating fabrics which are 
unmistakably handmade, durable, and 
timeless in character. 


Kate Van Cleve 


Designer-weaver & Teacher 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


In the last ten years I feel that 
weaving has come to take a more 
prominent and active place in the Arts 
as an aesthetic creative expression— 
another medium that through yarns 
can be used to express one’s thoughts, 
the moods of nature, the dignity and 
holiness of a place of worship. An of- 
fice can become an attractive place in 
which to transact business with the 
use of hand loomed upholstery and 





Section of a screen panel in a 
variation of Tarascan lace and of 
gauze weave by Mrs. Skowronski. 


hangings. 

Since early colonial days weaving 
has been accepted as a functional part 
of our lives. Now it adds beauty, 
mental stimulus and feeling to our 
surroundings. 
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In teaching weaving I have become 
increasingly aware of the importance 
of the craft as an art form. The sum- 
mer-and-winter and crackle thread- 
ings seem to me the most versatile. In 
these weaves color and design have 
infinite variation; the expression 
changes completely with the shift of 
yarn, even in but one color area. 


Helen Kroll Kramer 
Designer-weaver 
New York 


The originality of the craftsman in 
textiles seems to have developed con- 
siderably in the last ten years. To- 
day’s craftsman, I think, realizes that 
the mechanics and perfection of his 
craft are an accepted need, and he has 
moved on to explore and experiment 
with color, texture and pattern to 
bring into play the stimulating new 
fibers that are constantly appearing 
in the yarn market. 

The artist-craftsman has broaden- 
ed his scope, exploring and experi- 
menting more courageously and free- 
ly. This has enabled him to address 
his work in a more personal manner 
and inspired attitude, other than the 
preciosity of a hand-made product. 
His is the pride of being a human, for 
the machine cannot create. 


Hortense Amram 


Designer-weaver 
Washington, D. C. 


There is certainly more than a 
chance connection between the grow- 
ing interest in handweaving and the 
ten years of service and encourage- 
ment given by Handweaver & Crafts- 
man to weavers throughout the coun- 
try. All of us in this field are deeply 
aware of the debt we owe this beau- 
tiful magazine and its able and de- 
voted editor. 

In surveying this particular art- 
craft as it is practiced now, one sees 
increasing evidence of the tendency 
on the part of weavers to become spe- 
cialists. And one of the fields receiv- 
ing more and more attention is that of 
ecclesiastical fabrics. 

An indication of this is the growing 
frequency of exhibitions specializing 
in this field. These range from mag- 
nificent ones like Contemporary Re- 
ligious Art, held in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, in 1956, and The Patrom Church 
in New York, 1958, (both of which 
produced memorable catalogues), to 
quite simple ones such as the Religi- 
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ous Art Exhibition organized in 
Washington, D. C., in 1957 and cir- 
culated in churches and synagogues 
throughout the city and its environs. 
This was a fairly large show, but my 
own entry was the only fabric which 
had been submitted. Last year at the 
annual conference of the Church Ar- 
chitectural Guild of America in Los 
Angeles, craft work specifically made 
for ecclesiastical use was included 


Tapestries by Jan Yoors. Mrs. Yoors and her sister at work on the loom 


pare well with modern paintings. 
Many other weavers have at last 
given up the idea of weaving to sell 
and are weaving for pleasure and use. 
They are forsaking traditional tech- 
niques and are evolving patterns and 
using colors for themselves. This is 
a most important development, it 
seems to me. Weavers now do not fol- 
low a specific pattern with its trea- 
dling, but they are manipulating the 





Mr. Yoors built. Shown recently at the National Design Center, New York. 


and mine was indeed not the only 
piece of handwoven fabric shown. 
Although the many new churches 
and synagogues being built today are 
largely in the contemporary style, 
there is still not a full understanding 
by the architects and decorators of 
the great opportunities offered them 
by handweavers. These new buildings 
usually have quite simple interiors 
which depend on color and proportion 
alone for their beauty, while their 
sanctuaries become more and more 
elaborate and beautiful. And they are 
of course greatly enhanced when the 
altar cloth, the curtain, the drapery, 
are created as integral parts of the 
design. So, for the benefit of all who 
are engaged in producing these beau- 
tiful new religious edifices, they and 
the weavers must now come together 
in full and understanding cooperation. 


Elsie H. Gubser 

Designer-weaver 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
The craft of weaving has become 
an art expression. Many weavers are 
leaving traditional techniques and 
materials. With the use of man-made 
fibers and simple threadings they are 
weaving exhibition pieces that com- 


patterns and treadlings to suit them- 
selves. They are understanding their 
craft and are studying it more than 
at any time in the past, thus making 
themselves independent of long-fixed 
ideas. 


Even those who still.use.traditional 
patterns are using unusual materials. 
This makes the finished product more 
individual. This is most encouraging. 
A piece of weaving should be well 
done; woven for a specific use, keep- 
ing in mind the proper materials, the 
best techniques and the correct color. 
It seems to me that most weavers to- 
day are following these simple rules. 


Walter Hausner 
Desiqner-weaver 
New York 

While in Europe the textile indus- 
try has developed out of handweaving 
and handweavers always remained an 
integral part of the industry, here in 
the United States the development 
was a different one. Handweaving 
had for all practical purposes died out 
and a slow revival started about the 
turn of the century. Handweaving 
and the textile industry were worlds 
apart. They even spoke different 
languages. It is largely owing to the 
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efforts of Handweaver & Craftsman 
that this wide gulf is being bridged, 
that we learn to understand each other 
and are able to work together and 
profit from each other. There is still 
a lot of ground to be covered and the 
individual handweaver probably will 
have to do most of this if he wants to 
get all the advantage he can. I wish to 
congratulate the editor of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman and her staff on 
the magnificent job they have done 
during the past ten years and look for- 
ward to the next decade which I think 
will be at least as exciting and as 
fruitful as the past one. 


Robert G. Hart 
Consultant on Crafts 
New York 

Progress and growth in the field of 
hand arts and ctafts during the last 
ten years has to be measured with a 
giant-sized yardstick. The sound 
foundations laid by guilds, craft or- 
ganizations and individuals in the late 
1930’s through the 1940’s have 
resulted in handsome _ dividends 
throughout the past decade. 

Widespread travel by a greater 
cross section of the American public 
during the 1950’s strengthened the 
bond between handcraft producer and 
consumer and the handmade label of 
the American craftsman is more 
meaningful to vast segments of the 
buying public. During the 1950’s the 
craftsman and his talents surged for- 
ward on the wave of a do-it-yourself 
movement which invaded the home- 
life of the nation. 

The average man and woman today 
has a greater appreciation and interest 
in what the craftsman is able to ac- 
complish with a loom, hammer, saw, 
metal snippers or a basement kiln. 
The result has been a more educated 
public and a greater demand for hand- 
crafts. 

Many craftsmen have gained wide- 
spread recognition and prestige. The 
craftsman’s position in his local com- 
munity has been enhanced, his work- 
shop is not only one of the major 
creative centers but is also a local at- 
traction of importance to fellow 
citizens and visitors. The working 
craftsman is no longer relegated to 
the arty fringe of community life. 

These forward steps have trans- 
lated themselves into greater economic 
stability and greater opportunity for 
the craftsman. I have no doubts that 
the continuing upward trend will pro- 
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duce larger, more profitable markets 
throughout the coming years. 

Edwtorial note. Mr. Hart is the 
author of How to Sell your Handi- 
crafts and the recently published 
Guide to Alaska. 

He recently joined the staff of the 
Brooklyn, New York, Museum. 


Hilma Berglund 
Designer-weaver & Teacher 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


In the last decade there have been 


“noticeable thanges in handweaving. 


For one thing the fibers used in yarns 
have multiplied considerably. Altho 
some man-made fibers were available 
to handweavers ten years ago the 
natural fibers, such as cotton, flax and 
wool, were most commonly used and 
weavers were familiar with their 
qualities. Now there is such an abun- 
dance of yarns that a weaver can hard- 
ly keep abreast of their possibilities 
for purposes of strength and wearing 
qualities to say nothing of cleaning 
problems. 

Types of weaving also have 
changed. In home furnishings, for ex- 
ample, screens of bamboo splints or 
other stiff materials have given way 
to flexible room dividers of diaphan- 
ous quality and intricate designs. Al- 
tho the thump of the beater still pro- 
duces solid fabrics the trend today is 
to develop textiles in which hand 
manipulation of threads is dominant. 
In addition to the kinetic feel of a 
fabric there seems to be a desire for 
an esthetic satisfaction in its appear- 
ance. 

The handweaver today appears to 
be more sensitive to yarns and selects 
those which will produce harmony in 
both surface texture and color suit- 
able for a definite purpose whether it 
be for home furnishings or wearing 
apparel. 


Dorothea Hulse 
Designer-weaver & Teacher 
Los Angeles, California 


The last ten years have been excit- 
ing and stimulating for the American 
handweavers. In 1950 I took my first 
trip East to teach at the National 
Conference of Handweavers, in Nap- 
erville, Illinois. Osma Gallinger, the 
director and founder, asked me to 
come to lecture specifically on color 
and textures as used in the Western 
weaving field. 

The weaving I saw East of the 


Rockies was exquisitely done, but un- 
inspiring from Mee creative designer’s 
standpoint. The larger percentage of 
weavers put on 50 to 100 yards of 
linen, usually white, and wove beauti- 
ful mats and towels, all technically 
perfect. Overshot patterns were the 
usual thing, or carefully executed de- 
signs done in the various pickup tech- 
niques. Most weavers were “book 
bound”, although there were few 
weaving publications at that time, and 
the groups who did creative design 
were rare. 

The change has been gradual, but 
very pronounced. The weaver who 
kept her “pattern” a secret, never 
shared a yarn source, and wove “by 
the book,” has been replaced by a 
large and eager group who have used 
their fine technical knowledge to de- 
velop wonderful textures and excit- 
ing fabrics. 

The group of Creative Weavers, 
originated by the late Alena M. 
Reimers, the 25 Weavers of Southern 
California, Contemporary Handweav- 
ers of California, the Marli Weavers 
of the Chicago area, and many others, 
have stimulated and inspired weavers 
from coast to coast. 

Areas show the influence of a 
strong teacher, which sometimes helps 
and sometimes retards the weavers in 
that area. 

The Eastern seaboard seems to be 
influenced by the Scandinavian tech- 
niques at present. The museum-spon- 
sored groups, such as the Philadel- 
phia and New York guilds have done 
outstanding creative work inspired by 
museum pieces. 

The “book bound” weaver is a 
thing of the past, and the judging of a 
weaving show is most difficult at 
present, because of the great selec- 
tion of fine fabrics submitted, which 
meet the point requirements of good 
use of color, good design, organiza- 
tion, craftsmanship, originality, and 
proper handling of materials and 
techniques for the ultimate use of the 
fabrics. 

I am very proud to have had a small 
part in this inspiring and dynamic ad- 
vancement, and feel that the Ameri- 
can weavers are the finest in the 
world, and only need adequate places 
to show their work. 

Owing to their versatility and de- 
sire to extend their knowledge, an- 
other great ten years of weaving prog- 
ress dies ahead. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Helen Henderson 
Designer-weaver 
Maitland, Florida 


A large percentage of weavers in 
this country consists of the hobby 
weavers. They are the men and 
women who have sufficient leisure 
time and economic stability to weave 
whatever they wish. With no pres- 
sure to meet a time limit, no cus- 
tomers to please and no reputation to 
maintain, they should be America’s 
most inspired and original weavers. 
They can experiment, achieving 
sound craftmanship and lasting beau- 
ty without trying for spectacular ef- 
fects which so often include inferior 
workmanship on an article which has 
no practical value. 

Unfortunately, many weavers still 
wander down the rosepath, exchang- 
ing graphs and copying the ideas of 
others. However, the number who 
find pleasure in working out their 
own ideas is growing rapidly. It has 
been interesting to watch, during 
these past ten years, as many weavers 
changed their methods, at first timid- 
ly and then boldly, beginning to use 
novelty threads, unusual color com- 
binations, forgetting the traditional 
treadlings and discovering the de- 
lights of creating something new. 

The part Handweaver & Craftsman 
played in this transition is evident in 
the traveling exhibits which go back 
and forth in increasing numbers 
across the country. Here we often see 
fabrics developed from those appear- 
ing earlier in the magazine. Picking 
up ideas from a Spring issue, often be- 
fore the Fall issue is out a dozen or 


Ted Hallman’s plastic screens, rugs 
and other textiles have been widely 
exhibited in the last few years and 
have won important awards. He is a 
graduate of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, has taught there and will 
teach again this summer at the Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts. 
Shown here, reading down, are a 
chenille rug; drapery fabric of wool. 
rayon and cotton in blues and greens; 
and a double screen installed in the 
dome of the Elkins Park residence of 
Jack Thalheimer, Philadelphia ar- 
chitect. The screen functions as a 
focal point of color, by day lighted 
from the skylight and by night with 
outdoor spotlights. Designed on two 
planes, colors and textures in each 
modify each other. Done in whites, 
yellows, oranges, reds and red-violets. 
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more weavers from as many guilds 
have changed or improved the design, 
or used the basic principles for their 
own interpretations. 











The traveling exhibits are as varied 
as the people who contribute to them. 
A few exhibits are a hodgepodge of 
articles which look as though the 
chairman issued an ultimatum that 
each member must contribute some- 
thing, no matter how old or faded or 
uninteresting it might be. Other ex- 
hibits are so well planned and ex- 
ecuted that a professional would not 
only be delighted to see them but 
would find useful ideas. 


Although they are generally classi- 
fied as hobby weavers there are many 
skilled craftsmen in the guilds and 
their contribution to better design 
and higher standards of workmanship 
is tremendous. Quietly, persistently, 
they are leading other weavers to 
realize their craft can be something 
far more satisfying than a hobby. 
They are, in reality, practicing what 
Handweaver & Craftsman is preach- 
ing. 


Osma C. Gallinger 


Director, Creative Crafts 
East Berlin, Pennsylvania 


During the past decade enormous 
strides have been made in the art of 
weaving in America. We owe much 
of this progress to the synchronizing 
of our weaving interest by magazines 
of wide scope and high standard such 
as the Handweaver & Craftsman. In 
addition to this, many of our weaving 
guilds issue periodical reports of their 
progress and these recorded facts 
have stimulated weaving both in their 
own groups and neighboring guilds. © 

Another factor has been the recog- 
nition of weaving as an important sub- 
ject by more colleges and teacher 
training schools than formerly. Con- 
stantly going forth from these depart- 
ments are competent teachers and 
craftsmen interested in weaving and 
eager to establish it in new depart- 
ments. Museums are also recognizing 
weaving more and more as one of the 
arts. Such exhibitions as those spon- 
sored by the University of Nebraska 
and the Lincoln Weavers’ Guild, 
which opened with beautiful, dignified 
showings in the University galleries 
and then went on tour, have made the 
entire weaving world and its friends 
and patrons more conscious of the po- 
tentials of the craft. 

Among guild members and home 
weavers there has also grown up a 
greater sense of camaraderie which 
contrasts notably with the former 
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jealous guarding of original texture 
discoveries. It is now a creditable 
thing to share one’s paiterns. Because 
of many seminars, conferences and 
exhibits most weavers have awakened 
to the fact that everyone can learn 


from others and the policy of sharing 
becomes of mutual benefit. 

Lastly commercial textile firms 
have come to recognize the work of the 
creative weaver as of great value to 
them, in giving stimulus to the trade 











through new ideas. Such projects as 
the extensive decoration of hotels, 
ocean liners, banks and other public 
buildings by capable weavers place 
high value on the abilities of imagina- 
tive operators. 

All in all, I believe this past ten 
years punctuates the most notable 
progress ever attained by weavers in 
a similar period of time. 


Jan Yoors 
Tapestry Weaver 
New York 

In accepting the kind invitation to 
contribute to Handweaver & Crafts- 
man’s special issue I am about to con- 
tradict a saying I learned from my 
father, a well-known European 
stained glass maker: “Artists ought 
to be like well-behaved children, seen, 
but seldom heard!” 

Anyway there seems to be so lit- 
tle one can say well about the work 
one is doing without becoming lyrical. 
I always hope also that the work it- 
self will express much more con- 
vincingly what I feel, than I ever 
could express in words. 

It was with the help, faith and de- 
votion of both my wife and her sister 
that we started experimenting with 
the weaving of large scale tapestries, 
roughly 15 years ago. We were, at 
that time, living in England. 

In 1951 we settled in New York 
and ever since we have devoted our 
time and our attention to tapestry 
weaving. 

Since tapestry is very definitely a 
mural art I strongly feel that size and 
scale are an essential part of the medi- 
um. There is a parallel here with a 
symphonic composition which is not, 
instrumentally, a duo or even a quar- 
tet magnified or enlarged by addition- 
al musicians, but is an entirely differ- 
ent approach to a musical problem. 

Tapestry should never be a “trans- 
lation” but should be understood in 
its own terms, possibilities and even- 
tual inherent shortcomings. Too often 
the cartoon is designed by an artist 
and is subsequently executed by 
craftsmen. The division between the 


Textiles by David H. Bradley, cu- 
rator of the Laguna Gloria Art Gal- 
lery, Austn, Texas. Above. Casement 
of cotton, linen and viscose with open 
work in pick-up leno, done with a 
5-foot stick. All yarns in natural. 

Below. Casement in various weights 
of white linen, plain weave. 
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artist and the weavers can only be 
detrimental. There is an Italian say- 
ing that goes: “Traduttore, tradi- 
tore.”—Translator, betrayer. 

We work on an 18-foot wide, high 
warp loom, which we built ourselves 
after various frustrating experiences. 
The cartoon is always designed full 
scale. Usually I paint it in gouache 
but the colors in terms of which I 
“think” are my own “palette” of 
wool. A design may actually evolve 
from my excitement over a particular 
wool color. 

We weave one single tapestry from 
each cartoon, unlike the tapestry 
weavers of France, and elsewhere, 
who weave “limited editions.” 

We approach tapestry weaving as 
a painter would his work, experi- 
mentally and as a speculation. We 
now have on hand a large collection 
of tapestries, from which we sell. The 
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execution of architectural tapestries 
is in the long run the only satisfac- 
tory way to work on a very large 
scale. 

I have tried to express in my work 
the overpowering feeling of space and 
freedom and the dynamic vitality 
which is unmistakably America today. 
(An article on tapestries by Jan 
Yoors was published in the Winter 
1954 issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man ). 


Robert W. Gray 


Director, The Craft Center 

Worcester, Massachusetts 
During the past ten years I have 
been deeply interested in the progress 
of the craft program in this country. 
My job as director of the Craft Cen- 
ter in Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
permitted me to work on craft pro- 
grams at all levels; from local groups 


Drapery of handwoven asbestos fi- 
ber, reinforced with glass, a new 
treatment designed by Matias Lozano 
of the Lozano-Fisher Studios, New ' 
York, said to be the first drapery of 
its kind. The design in white is as 
glamorous as it is practicable, in an 
open high textured pattern with un- 
usually soft hand, a fabric that is 
strong, fireproof and mildew resist- 
ant. Asbestos and glass fibers also act 
as an insulator and help protect 
against heat and cold. Pulls up like a 
Roman shade. This new treatment 
was first used in Lawrence Rocke- 
feller’s Dorado Beach Hotel in Puer- 
to Rico. Asbestos-glass blinds were 
handwoven for all of the window wall 
areas of the main dining room. Subse- 
quently a panel was installed as a 
decorative fireproof divider “wall” in 
the Asbestos-Cement Products Re- 
search House recently completed in 
Oklahoma City. 


up through state, regional and nation- 
al organizations. Mention of some of 
the important events which took place 
during that period, especially in the 
East, might help to stress the real 
development in crafts. 

Starting in 1950, we find Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman and The Cross 
Country Craftsman publishing their 
first issues. Each has made a definite 
contribution to the expanding craft 
movement. About this time the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Council sponsored 
the first national Young Americans 
exhibition which has become a bien- 
nial. In Seattle, Washington, one of 
the first national competitions, for 
contemporary handweavers was held, 
sponsored by the Seattle Weavers 
Guild. In the craft education field, 
the School for American Craftsmen 
bécame affiliated with the Rochester, 
New York, Institute of Technology. 
The DeCordova and Dana Museum 
in Lincoln, Massachusetts, opened in 
a building redesigned to accommodate 
a program of craft education for 
young and old. 

In 1951 the Craft Center started its 
program in Worcester, with classes 
in crafts, a sales outlet for craftsmen 
and a program of lectures and exhibi- 
tions for the public. Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts also opened in 
1951 with summer courses. The Bos- 
ton Festival of Arts included craft 
demonstrations and exhibits for the 
first time. 

In 1952 the Massachusetts Associa- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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When Dorothy Liebes opened her 
handweaving studio in San Francisco 
in 1938 neither she nor the American 
textile industry could foresee what 
would come of it. Recently it has been 
said that scarcely any fiber has been 
put on a loom which she has not in- 
fluenced in some way. Leading deco- 
rators and others in the home furn- 
ishings trade when asked to predict 
colors for the next season are apt to 
say, “Ask Dorothy Liebes.” 

Mrs. Liebes set her own distinctive 
style with the first fabrics that came 
from her handlooms. With their clear 
vibrant colors, elaborately textured 
surfaces, luxurious effects achieved 
with bulky yarns, unorthodox com- 
binations of yarns and fibers, new 
dimensions in metallics, these fabrics 
presented a whole new conception of 
what could be done on handlooms. 


Woven wood blind in Bonwit 
Teller's, New York. A_ mille-color 
and silver Lurex warp. These blinds 
appear fresh and crisp after years of 
use. 
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Her colorful blinds and screens not 
only combined bamboo and wood 
strips with brilliant, glittering warps, 
but also lucite and other plastics, 
aluminum and other hitherto unused 
materials. As more and more of these 
fabrics spread over the country from 
San Francisco they set up continuous 
shock waves which jolted both hand- 
weavers and designers out of tradi- 
tional ways. 

After 15 years in San Francisco, 
Mrs. Liebes brought her entire studio 
to New York, although she had open- 
ed a second studio here in 1948. Prior 
to that time she showed collections 
here once or twice a year to archivects, 
decorators and manufacturers, who 
were beginning to consider whether 
they could produce some of her tex- 
tures on power looms. 

Half the inspiration for designing 
textiles comes from architecture, Mrs. 
Liebes says. Her architectural com- 
missions have been legion. Among 
them were the theater curtain for the 
theater in Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
estate, Taliesen, in Arizona, as well 
as other commissions for Mr. Wright, 
screens for the restaurant in the 
United Nations building, handwoven 
fabrics for Chicago’s Pump Room, 
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for the Plaza Hotel in New York, for 
hotels in Hawaii, including the Royal 
Hawaiian, for the Mark Hopkins, the 
St. Francis and the Clift hotels in San 
Francisco, for Jesse Jones’s bank in 
Houston and other important bank 
and business buildings, among them 
the Socony Vacuum building and the 
Banker’s Trust in New York and for 
the homes of many well-known per- 
sons. Outstanding were the draperies 
for the United States Pavilion at the 
Brussels World’s Fair (Handweaver 
& Craftsman Spring 1958). Steam- 
ships have provided a romantic set- 
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ting for many of her fabrics, including 
those of the Matson Line plying be- 
tween San Francisco and Hawaii, the 
SSs Independence and Constitution 
of the American Export Line and the 
new Santa Paula and Santa Rosa of 
the Grace Line. 

For the Swedish motorship Grip- 
sholm, ballroom curtains were woven 
of pale blue ribbons and silver Lurex, 
which, when lighted from above, gave 
a moonlit effect. Her handwoven 
tweeds and other apparel fabrics have 
been used by Bonnie Cashin, Clare 
Potter and Forstmann Woolens. 


CRNA te eh aR ae 


Tall handwoven screen, with vari- 
ety of yarns, Lurex and wide-metal- 
lic braid for warp. 


The SS United States gave Mrs. 
Liebes her most exciting commission. 
Here was a new concept in ship de- 
sign—an observation lounge’ stretch- 
ing the width of the ship with 
windows from floor to ceiling, and no 
deck space outside breaking into the 
view of the ocean. On this she worked 
with the decorating firm of Smyth, 
Urquhart and Marckwald who have 
been in charge of many ship interiors. 
“In deciding on the color scheme we 
followed Frank Lloyd Wright’s ad- 
vice—take your design from your en- 
vironment. The blue-greens of the 
ocean seemed the logical choice al- 
though we always had beer told that 
that color combination was a depress- 
ing one for interiors. It seemed to me 
it couldn’t be for this room, reaching 
as it appeared to the edge of the 
ocean.” 

The decorators accepted the 
scheme, after dozens of samples had 
been made, even to her suggestion for 
the Kelly green carpet which at first 
was steadfastly rejected. Now Mrs. 
Liebes is told that the lounge “‘sells 
the boat.” The original curtains were 
handwoven of heavy yarns with 
blended fibers, in line with her consis- 
tent theory of textile design. The 
materials were chiefly raw silk, silk 
noil, rayon, cotton, nylon and Lurex. 
Colors were royal blues, greenish 
blues and Bristol blue with touches of 
purple and turquoise and glints of 
blue and green Lurex, with a wide 
stripe of silver braid. Upholstery was 
woven of light and dark blues and 
blue Lurex. She also wove the theater 
curtain for the SS United States, us- 
ing raw silk dotted with huge multi- 
colored pom-poms. 

Queen Frederika of Greece now has 
curtains like those in the United 
States lounge for the palace theater 
in Athens. When she and the King 
sailed on the United States for their 
visit in this country, she was attracted 
immediately by the draperies and set 
about finding out who made them. 
Mrs. Liebes was given permission by 
the United States Lines to weave a 
set for her on the handlooms. 

In the face lifting which the SS 
United States is now undergoing, 
Mrs. Liebes is designing draperies for 
the lounge of all nylon in the same 
colors. The fiber was chosen to meet 
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the problems of wear and mainte- 
nance in this type of interior. These 
will be power woven in the same color 
scheme with new yarns being especial- 
ly developed by du Pont. They will 
give the same effect and wear infinite- 
ly longer. (While the heavy yarns she 
desired presented problems for power 
looming she has largely solved them. 
These yarns are most successfully 
woven in small mills.) 

With all textiles at present, the 
problems of wear and maintenance 
must be carefully considered, in the 
fight of the disappearance of servants 
in homes and the rise of labor costs 
elsewhere. The textile designer’s 
problem is to produce the effects de- 
sired within these limitations. He 
must combine beauty with practicality, 
possible with the new developments 
in fibers. 

Mrs. Liebes first began to work 
with the textile industry in 1940 when 
Goodall Fabrics of New York re- 
tained her as designer and stylist in 
order to experiment with producing 
some of her characteristic textures on 
power looms. These fabrics aroused 
widespread interest and won various 
awards. She was associated with 
Goodall until the company was 
merged with Burlington Mills. 


Since then she has had a hand in the 
development of Orlon, which she sug- 
gested to the Jantzen Company when 
wool shortages began to appear; has 
been designer and stylist for blankets 
for Kenwood Mills, for tweeds for 
the Galashiels Mills in Scotland, and 
Forstmann Woolens, for venetian 
blinds and screens for Columbia 
Mills, ticking for Simtex and for 
tablecloths, bedspreads, material for 
radio grilles and shoe fabrics among 
other projects for other companies. 


The most exciting thing that can 
happen to a weaver with imagination, 
she says, is to be put on the spot as 
to what can be done with a new fiber. 
What can you make out of this, when 
the manufacturer asks the question, 
gives a weaver her most challenging 
and rewarding task. 

No handwoven fabrics are now 
coming from the Liebes looms, ex- 
cept for exhibitions and occasionally 
for friends. She is now engaged almost 
entirely as designer, stylist and color 
consultant for different manufac- 
turers. 


Her work for the Dobeckman Com- 
pany (now a division of Dow Chemi- 
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cal Co.) began in 1950. It may be said 
that metallic fashions were set by 
Mrs. Liebes, both for handweavers 
and the trade. She was responsible for 
developing the color range for Lurex, 
which included pastels as well as bril- 
liant colors in addition to true metallic 
strie shades. She is now analyzing 
linen and Dacron mixtures to develop 
how Lurex may best be used in table 
linens. 

For the Textile Fiber Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours she has 
been producing from eight to ten new 
designs a month since 1955. Among 
these were the carpet samples made 
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Above. Handwoven travel case 
with Chinese butterfly loop fastener. 

Below, Left, drapery fabric in nat- 
ural and white raw sdk. Right, fabric 
of nylon, linen and heavy wool. 


from the new nylon rug yarn, woven 
by a group of handweavers which are 
now on a museum tour under the aus- 
pices of the Smithsonian Traveling 
Exhibition Service. She is now work- 
ing with another new carpet yarn in 
Axminster weave, a weave long neg- 
lected but excellent for carpets. She 
was responsible for the development 
of the du Pont synthetic straw, which 
has been extensively used for draper- 
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ies, wall coverings like “grass cloth” 
and shoe fabrics. New nylon and Or- 
lon yarns are in progress of develop- 
ment and the next problem in fabrics 
is automotive upholstery, which de- 
mands new styling and performance 
from that of the past. 

For the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, which has seven mills in 
operation she supplies 12 designs a 
month, which may be for an interior 
or arrangement of a display as well as 
for a carpet. Here there has been 
somewhat of a revolution in color and 
pattern, with the public accepting 
eagerly some color combinations 
which the company felt would be too 
advanced for mass production. One 
of these in mustard yellow, reds and 
London tans and browns proved to 
be a best seller. The contract depart- 
ment is busy supplying the demand 
for carpets for new hotels now under 
construction all over the world and 
for the rehabilitation of famous old 
hotels. For the Pittsburgh-Hilton 
Mrs. Liebes produced a series of 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs, some 
with characteristic flower motifs. But 
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the chief Hilton carpets are simple 
modern with Bigelow rich texture 
and pile. For the Plaza in New York 
a red and black carpet in the Vic- 
toriana series is a modern version of 
some favorite styles of the time. Her 
newest designs in the hotel series em- 
ploy Polynesian motifs in rich browns, 
blacks, tans and natural yarns some 
of which were done for new hotels in 
the vacation island areas. 

As part of her service for Bigelow- 
Sanford, she has developed a series of 
co-ordinates for home furnishings. 


Liebes handwoven drapery. Left to 
right : 

Bold scale abstract geometric in 
golds, browns, black and white. De- 
sign executed to be viewed as panel 
falls in folds. Commissioned for a 
Texas bank. 

Drapery panel made for the late 
Frank Lloyd Wright, of black yarns 
and copper Lurex, called “Dark Lus- 
tre.” 

Jet black cotton and linen with 
black and gunmetal Lurex called “an- 
thracite.” 





These are large mounted displays 
planned somewhat as a modern paint- 
ing, which combine color, texture and 
pattern for a harmonious interior as 
developed around the floor covering 
and including draperies, upholstery, 
wall coverings, wood, and leather. 
Since the public is displaying more 
individuality in choosing home furn- 
ishings, such displays are offered to 
assist, but not to dictate, choices for 
satisfactory interiors. These include 
not only textiles and carpets designed 
by Mrs. Liebes but examples of many 
other fine fabrics including those 
from Hexter, Arundell Clarke, Boris 
Kroll, Knoll Textiles, La Verne 
Originals, Herman Miller and others. 
They are in demand for exhibition in 
department stores, which she says 
have become the public’s museums for 
modern furnishings, and will be 
shown shortly at Rich’s in Atlanta, 
Thalheimer’s in Richmond, Dayton 
in Minneapolis and Higbees in Cleve- 
iand. She also has worked out smaller 
coordinates which salesmen use. 
Edward Fields, New York, is now 
producing all the Liebes blinds and 
screens at his plant in Puerto Rico. 
The demand for these grew beyond 
the capacities of a handloom studio 
and Mr. Fields is using new produc- 
tion methods on these. In addition to 
other materials used for warps, felt 
is now successfully employed and is 
found to filter light satisfactorily as 
well as provide a good color range. 


One of her most interesting prob- 
lems, on which she is now at work, is 
as colorist for leather for Eagle-Ot- 
tawa. With color in demand in other 
fashion and home furnishings mate- 
rials, the demand came also from 
leather. This led to some product 
development, such as a girl’s brief 
case, blue on one side and green on 
the other, to match different cos- 
tumes. Then came suggestions for 
woven leather in wide strips in vari- 
ous colors. Paul McCobb used this 
in some unique room dividers, the de- 
sign was used for card table tops, and 
now inserts of woven leather are 
being used in automobile upholstery. 

The Liebes Studio also supplies 
many designs for upholstery and other 
fabrics for various concerns when this 
does not interfere with work for com- 
panies for which she is on a retainer. 
On her own account, colorful Liebes 
pillows meet a large demand. Here 
also is a trend for which she was large- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Jack Lenor Larsen 


Jack Lenor Larsen’s fourth notable collection of fab- 
rics, introduced early in February at his new showroom, 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York, displays the widening 
range of Larsen textile production since he established 
his business here in 1952. Then only handwoven fabrics 
were produced; now both handwoven and power woven 
fabrics are included, as well as prints. This group of 80 
color coordinated cloths is known as the Brasil Collection, 
in recognition of the growing interest in Brazilian prog- 
ress. The designs reflect not only traditional Brazilian 
motifs, with their European derivations, but also modern 
design as reflected in the new capital, Brazilia. Larsen 
designs produced here range from a sheer luxury case- 
ment woven of silk chiffon ribbon and Egyptian cotton 
to a sturdy upholstery of worsted with cotton backing in 
15 plain colors, mostly dark shades, practicable as a trans- 
portation cloth. 

Perhaps the most interesting fabric in the collection 
is the diagonal stripe weave, a casement fabric woven on 
the diagonal. This was first done by racking an overhead 
beater to the right and then to the left for the next stripe. 
That was at Haystack Mountain School three years ago. 





Win Anderson and Mr. Larsen, who head the Larsen 
Design Corporation. 


Now the fabric is produced in the north of Italy where 
skilled handweavers can turn out sufficient quantity. A 
right and left twill is used to emphasize the diagonal 
character. These are woven without any repeat on a fine 
linen warp. 

Several of the fabrics in the Brasil Collection are hand 
screen prints, some in bold designs with repeats as long 
as eleven feet. The more typical Larsen print, however, 
is made by piling up color over color for a rich effect of 
great depth. When asked how it is that Mr. Larsen, a 
weaver, is working in prints, he answered, “We not only 
print so as to fill the more general need of our clients, 
but because we like this direct way of working with color. 
I think it has helped a good deal to broaden and develop 
our color feeling in the weaves.” 

In this new and fourth major collection there are three 
handweaves. These are woven outside of the country 
where there are more production handweavers and where 
handspun yarns are available. “We sometimes weave 
abroad for reasons of economy particularly in our linens,” 
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Mr. Larsen stated. ““We often import from Mexico, Haiti 
or Colombia in order to get handspun yarns. The real loss 
in the industrial revolution as far as fabrics are concerned 
was not putting a motor on the handloom to make it a 
power loom, but the loss of handspun yarns. Not only the 
irregularity that comes from the spinning itself but the 
use of primitive dyeing methods and ungraded fibers 
give these yarns great character and appeal. We should 
in the United States be doing more work with machine 
spinning, put more development work into American 
yarns, to give them back some of their lusty character. 

“The way we work with these foreign sources as well 
as with the Paterson mill and for our Larsen Design Cor- 
poration accounts is first to analyze the producers’ lim- 
itation in terms of equipment, yarn inventory and ability 
to specialize. Then with the producers’ yarn and within 
their most efficient range we design on the handloom 
and specify counter-samples for production. These are 
usually more beautiful than the originals and show us 
exactly what we can expect in production runs. We 
then follow through the entire production—checking 
yarns, set, finish, dye matching—to see that the finished 
design is as nearly as possible that which we originally 
conceived. This produces an original quality fabric with 
continuity and not a mass produced copy of a handwoven 
swatch. We also work on merchandising and promotion 
as well. 

“There is,” Mr. Larsen pointed out, “a great difference 
between power production and mass production. In the 
former the power loom is potentially a craftsman’s tool. 
At Paterson, for instance, the skilled weaver may weave 
only 50 or 20 yards a day, whereas many mills have one 
workman watching 60 looms, each of which produces 100 
yards a day. The sometimes cumbersome, insensitive or- 
ganization required for such a mill, and the concern with 
economy which too often reduces picks or ends per inch. 
substitutes less expensive yarns, and which by necessity 
styles for a mass market are present day faults in mass 
produced goods. 

“When we have put a fabric on the power loom in 





Haitian cotton, woven of ungraded, irregularly dyed, 
handspun, wild cotton yarn. 
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Above. “Crescendo,” designed by Kay Sekimachi and 
handwoven in Italy where it is possible to have warp 
floats cut by hand. 

Below. Casement, diagonal stripe, handwoven in Italy. 


order to get the necessary yardage requirement we often 
find we can beat in a few more picks or purchase more 
expensive yarns with our savings. There is an added 
advantage in our ability to develop special yarns and dye 
qualities because of our larger purchasing power.” 
When asked what the handweaver should be doing Mr. 
Larsen said he felt Lenore Tawney and Ted Hallman 
were good examples of people working for the handloom. 
So are those doing really experimental work such as Ed 
Rossbach, Lea Miller, and Anni Albers. Another possi- 
bility is for projects like that which Ruben Eshkanian 
and Mr. Larsen embarked on two years ago for the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration in Vietnam and 
Taiwan. They designed wall and floor coverings for the 
handweavers there. This was a marvellous experience ; 
among things they were able to produce were a tapestry 
rug of sea grass and a flossa pile rug of sisal. Both of the 
rugs are glowing in color, very inexpensive and will soon 
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be available through Karl Mann Associates in New York. 
Alison Seymour imports them on the West Coast. 


Still another possibility for the professional craftsman 
is that of working in a design organization. 

“When we started out,” Mr. Larsen said, “we were 
sure that there were certain fabrics which could be done 
only on a handloom and others on a power loom. Since 
then we have done on the power loom everything we did 
earlier on handlooms. Ties, for instance. We thought that 
we couldn’t shape the warps for a power loom but we 
solved that problem and produced 25,000 before Christ- 
mas. Another problem solved was that of an irregular 
beat-up in a casement which is now being power loomed 
successfully. A fabric introduced several years ago— 
Remoulade, with 30 yarns in the warp done on three 
beams—is now coming off power looms in a better quality 
than we could produce by hand. There are no sleazy 
places, for example. 


“We are now developing leather cloth for the power 
loom. A handweaver can produce only two yards a day 
of this and I do not think this is any way for a skillful 
handweaver to spend his time. I cannot see any reason 
for tragedy in the change-over from handwoven produc- 
tion—no reason for people to say ‘Isn’t this a pity !’ Hand- 
weavers can use their abilities to better advantage than 
producing endless yards of the same thing.” 


The real craftsman-designer in textiles can do much 
more than manipulate harnesses on a handloom, accord- 
ing to Mr. Larsen. His subtle mind cam function in many 
ways, including help in the solution of economic and pro- 
duction as well as design problems. 

In the Larsen organization all-except one of the execu- 
tives are craftsmen, either weavers or potters. It has been 
found that they can handle, for this type of business, 
management and production problems more readily than 
specialists in these particular fields. The craftsmen-ex- 
ecutives have a direct approach in finding solutions to 
problems and they understand each other better in work- 
ing relationships. 

As a group they decided several years ago they could 
not continue small custom woven yardages at any price. 
The detail and development costs were simply too ex- 
horbitant. 

“As time went on,” he said, “we found we had done 
our best work when we were meeting specific situations. 
If we solved one problem effectively for one situation, it 
was probable that the solution would be helpful in many 
more. The first solution was one that many people found 
they needed. At present, however, we do not solicit this 
type of work—we only undertake the projects of the 
greatest interest to us.” 

Two of the most exciting commissions the firm has 
undertaken recently were two contemporary palaces— 
actual palaces, spacious and built of marble, one in Ohio 
and one in Hawaii. For these there were no real financial 
limitations. The owners wanted beauty and luxury in 
fabrics, with no tendency to count the cost. It was possible 
to work out all problems individually. Usually, there must 
be a different approach with considerations of economy, 
durability and maintenance proving to be of great im- 
portance. For the palace in Ohio, all the fabrics were done 
in shades of white and pale neutral tones while flower 
shades were used for the Hawaiian commission. Fabrics 
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were woven of silk and fine wool. 

Another absorbing problem was designing and produc- 
ing the drapery and upholstery fabrics for the new Pan 
American jet airliners, the 707s. Here a direct approach 
was demanded by the architect, Edward I. Barnes, A.I.A., 
with stress on simplicity and clean lines. Nylon was used 
for all the fabrics, with a light powder blue the predomi- 
nating color. For first class seating, oyster white fabrics 
were used. 

In extreme contrast were the fabrics for Varig, the 
Brazilian airlines. Here the company wanted fabrics of 
the most sumptuous elegance, greater than could be found 
on any other plane. Their idea was that a beautiful woman 
would look even more elegant against such an interior. 

Larsen fabrics are being used in many of the new resort 
hotels now under construction all over the world includ- 
ing the Havana Hilton, the Hawaiian Village in Honolulu 
and the Coronado Beach. In addition to new hotel con- 
struction, many old hotels are being renovated and it has 
been discovered that even expensive luxury fabrics such 
as Larsen’s are less expensive to use in rehabilitation than 
making a structural change. Wonderful effects can be cre- 
ated by skillful use of fabrics and colors. Furniture manu- 
facturers also are discovering the versatility of fabrics. 

“We are now using much more wool, mohair and silk 
than we have used for several years,’ Mr. Larsen said. 
“We don’t know exactly why, but we find we like those 
fibers betters. Seven years ago we were using quantities 
of viscose and other synthetics, jute, cotton, and inex- 
pensive tow linens. We are now using many beautiful 
combed worsteds, silks and line linens.” 

After undergraduate work in interior design and archi- 
tecture with minors in anthropology and philosophy, and 
after some valuable experience in weaving with Dorothea 
Hulse in Los Angeles, Larsen resettled ten years ago in 
his native Seattle and set up a small studio to do research 
in Peruvian fabrics with Grace Denny and to work with 
Ed Rossbach as graduate assistant at the University of 
Washington handweaving laboratory. The following year 
he was at Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, the recipient of a studio grant in textiles. His 
shows with Hal Riegger at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 
and the Philadelphia Art Alliance and his growing list 
of competition prizes served mostly to build up sufficient 
confidence to try being a designer in New York. It was 
here that, unable to sell designs, he started producing 
fabrics himself. An early client was Thaibok Ltd. for 
whom he produced the American Random Collection. 
Some architectural commissions included Lever House 
and special work for designers Edward Wormley and 
Bertha Schaefer. 

In addition to his work for Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., 
and for the Larsen Design Corporation, a consultant firm 
which he heads up with Win Anderson, Jack Larsen as- 
sumes certain outside tasks. These include consultant 
work with several firms, participation in activities of the 
American Crafismen’s Council and other organizations. 
“Longer than { have done anything else,” he said, “I 
work every summer at Haystack Mountain School as 
instructor and artist in residence. It is the ideal summer 
environment for a weaver. 

“Perhaps of more serious nature is work at the Phila- 
delphia Museum College of Arts, a good professional de- 
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Above. “Adonis,” a banded filigree for a decorative 
light filter, to use as a casement. Pure cotton. 
Below. “Olympia,,” designed by Mr. Larsen as a weft 
stripe, it is now a warp stripe. Developed three years ago 


in Maine for a palatial home in the Midwest. 





sign school where Win Anderson and I are co-directors 
of a new fabric design program. Working with Robert 
Stafford of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, Miriam 
Fredenthal at the Museum College and with Jeanne Mc- 
Intyre on our design staff we are attempting to set up 
a school which will train textile designers thoroughly in 
a broad range of techniques and in the design, produc- 
tion, and coordinating-merchandising aspects of highly 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Marli Ehrman, who headed the tex- 
tile department at the Institute of De- 
sign in Chicago from 1939 to 1947, 
has seen a great increase in handweav- 
ing since that time. Not only are many 
more individual weavers at work, de- 
voting more serious study to their 
craft each year, but, whether or not 
they weave professionally, they have 
exerted a definite influence on the tex- 
tile industry upgrading the quality of 
American fabrics. Their influence 
also can be seen in improved interior 
design. The more weavers study the 
actual production of fabrics on hand- 
looms, the more interested they be- 


come in all textiles in their use in in- 


teriors and fashion, and the more 
critical of commercial design and 
quality. 

The Institute of Design was estab- 
lished as the American counterpart of 
the German Bauhaus, founded in 
1919 for the contemporary approach 
to architecture, art, and industrial de- 
sign and continued until 1933 when 
it was closed by Hitler. The Chicago 
school was directed by the late 


Maholy-Nagy, one of the most bril- 
liant and versatile of the Bauhaus 
faculty, with other former members 
on the staff. After his death the In- 
stitute was consolidated with the II- 
linois Institute of Technology. 


Mrs. Ehrman organized the textile 
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design workshop at the Institute and 
besides teaching, she supervised the 
production of textiles on commission 
for architects, decorators and manu- 
facturers, following the school’s policy 
of direct relations with industry. 
Many experimental fabrics produced 
in the Institute workshop have stood 
the test of time well, both as to design 
and wearing qualities. 

Weaving classes at the Institute of 
Design were discontinued in 1946, 
when the school was geared to the ac- 
ceptance of large numbers of G.I. stu- 
dents in architecture and industrial 
design. Students who had majored in 
weaving continued in the field of tex- 
tile design, as designers or teachers or 
both. Among them were that well- 
known pair, Else Regensteiner and 
Julia McVicker who, under the name 


Upholstery in shades of gray. Cot- 
ton warp, wool weft. 





of reg/wick, have produced many no- 
table handwoven fabrics as well as de- 
signs for power production. Mrs. 
Regensteiner also is head of the hand- 
weaving department at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. An- 
other student, Mrs. Florence Parsons, 
has been busy ever since organizing 
weavers’ groups, helping with craft 
fairs and teaching on the North Shore 
of Chicago. 

A group of these students, inter- 
ested in continuing the study of con- 
temporary textile design, formed the 
Marli Weavers, one of the older 
weavers’ organizations in the Chicago 
area, and continued their study with 
Mrs. Ehrman. Last year, when busi- 
ness commitments prevented her from 
continuing their direction, the group 
began to work with other Chicago de- 
signers. 


Mrs. Ehrman was graduated from 
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the German Bauhaus and taught art 
for several years before coming to 
Chicago. Her teaching of weaving fol- 
lows the basic Bauhaus theory—the 
intensive study of materials and em- 
‘phasis on the actual working knowl- 
edge of weave construction, but she 
has added her own modifications and 
teaching methods. She believes that 
the foundation for industrial textile 
design should be handweaving, but 
also that there are important values 
in the handcraft for itself. Hence her 
continuing interest in weavers whose 
craft is only a rewarding leisure time 
activity and in weavers’ guilds. She 
believes that all such amateur weav- 
ing activity is important, bringing peo- 
‘ple back into a direct contact with one 
of the important materials underlying 
their civilization in a mass production 


and 
saran, done at the Institute of Design. 


Experimental fabric of wool 


age. She finds it satisfying to work 
with these craftsmen because they are 
really interested in improving their 
work, have less restrictions in time 
and are enthusiastic and open to new 
ideas. As with other forms of beauty 
and art fine handwoven textiles can 
be a valuable antidote in our otherwise 
hurried and anxious lives. Art fairs 
with a good selection of crafts can 





be an excellent means of relating the 
different crafts : ceramics, woodwork, 
silver and weaving. 

Her own bent is largely toward 
fabrics for interiors, for which she has 
handled commissions for handweaves 
and designs for power production. 

In designing fabrics, the important 
thing is to study what you have avail- 
able in yarns and then work on the 
material again and again to see what 
comes of it. Experiments can be made 
advantageously on small looms. With 
the new fibers, much experimenting 
is necessary to discover the best mix- 
tures of different types of fiber, 
whether synthetic or natural. There 
is no substitute for trying yarns out 
on the loom. Besides the pioneering 
work done in the field of tapestry 
much can be achieved designwise in 
using the innate possibilities of a four 
or eight harness loom. Color emphasis 
and color mixtures, control of forms 
and lines, require a knowledge of 
structure, fibres and weave, so that 
experimentation can progress to plan- 
ning of an integrated and unique fab- 
ric, hand woven or machine woven, 
which would be purposeful and beauti- 
ful. 

Sometimes unusual 
come to a designer-weaver. Mrs. Ehr- 
man spent many months searching for 
the proper fabric to use for draperies 
in the first Glass apartment building in 
Chicago designed by Mies van der 


commissions 


Upholstery for the Marie Nichols 
collection. Warp, white rayon, black 
wool, light gray wool: weft, black and 
henna spun rayon. 





Piace mat designed by Marli Ehr- 
man, commercially produced. Warp, 
cotton and rayon; weft, linen and 
Lurex. 


Rohe. To give the proper effect from 
the outside, this fabric had to have 
the right color and draping qualities, 
to keep the sun and glare out of the 
rooms, to be uniform, neutral, and 
please both the tenants and the archi- 
tect, the latter the more difficult con- 
sideration. Price also had to be taken 
into account. The final choice was an 
acetate fabric in black and white twill 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Arts & Crafts Program 
at Riverside Church 


Arts and crafts classes at Riverside 
Church, New York, are now moving 
from the church attics to larger quar- 
ters in the church tower, where ex- 
panded facilities will permit increased 
enrollment beginning with the fall 
semester. With the gift to the church 
of a large parish house by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., the crafts as well 
as other activities will have r2om for 
long-awaited expansion. 

Included in Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
were funds to permit the purchase of 
increased equipment for craft classes. 
Consequently Miss Marianne Hueb- 
ner will be able to offer a more com- 
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Above. Upholstery fabric, black, 
white and gray, designed by Miss 
Huebner and woven in her classes. 

Below. Place mat, red and white, 
designed by Miss Huebner. 


prehensive program in handweaving, 
including work on multiple harness 
looms with extra beams. About 25 
looms of different types will be avail- 
able in the new quarters. 

The church’s Arts and Crafts Pro- 
gram was formally organized in 1933, 
with Mrs. Alma Guillet as director. 
following experience with a successful 
craft workshop set up in the church 
attics in 1929. The Program now op- 


erates on a 2-semester basis, October 
through May, with 20 exceptionally 
well-qualified instructors offering in- 
struction in 16 different fields as 
varied as painting, jewelry, bookbind- 
ing, silk screen, block printing and 
sewing. It is under the general super- 
vision of a large committee of which 
Mrs. Robert F. Beach is executive 
secretary. 

Mrs. Guillet, who retired in 1956, 
continues to teach weaving at the 
Baptist Educational Center on West 
143 Street where she also helped to 
organize a crafts program. 

The idea for the craft workshop 
originated with Mrs. Guillet, who 
with her husband, Dr. C. Guillet, a re- 
tired professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was greatly disturbed at the 
distress among the unemployed at the 
beginning of the depression. A ctaft 
workshop she thought might help to 
combat mental stress and perhaps 
have some educational value. The at- 
tics in the church were unused and 
could be fitted up for crafts. She 
presented her idea to Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, then chief minister, 
who accepted it enthusiastically. Mrs. 
Guillet plunged into preparing the 
room and borrowing equipment, in- 
cluding looms. The workroom was 
crowded almost from the first. Later 
on in the Program as many as 600 
have been enrolled during one semes- 
ter; never less than 300. 

Miss Huebner has taught weaving 
since 1941, except for a short interval. 
She came to Riverside Church by way 
of the class in bobbin lace. Although 
she had studied the history and tech- 
nique of bobbin lace in Europe, she 
could find no one willing to teach her 
how to make it. Today, as in the past, 
such skills are the carefully guarded 
secrets of initiated groups, often 
handed down from mother to daugh- 
ter. In the United States, where bob- 
bin lace is made more or less as a 
hobby, instructors can be found. She 
was delighted to see Mrs. Guillet 
demonstrating bobbin lace at a school 
exhibition and immediately enrolled 
in the class. Before the semester 
closed she was helping to teach. 

torn in Germany, Miss Huebner 
studied antique textiles, embroidery 
and lace making in Germany, Switzer- 
land, London and Paris. Later she 
was associated in business with her 
aunt in  Frankfort-am-Main. This 
firm, widely known for fine interiors, 
was decorator to five royal families 
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by appointment. Miss Huebner at one 
time managed the Berlin branch. Al- 
though she was an expert on antique 
textiles, an embroiderer and _ lace 
maker, Miss Huebner did not study 
handweaving until she came to the 
United States, where she also receiv- 
ed a degree from the New York 
School of Interior Decoration. In ad- 
dition to her teaching, she is in de- 
mand as a lecturer on the history of 
textiles and ecclesiastical laces, has 
an interior decorating business and 
designs textiles for industry. 

It would be hard to find weaving 
students with more varied interests 
than those at Riverside Church. 
There is no religious requirement for 
the classes; the only limitation has 
been lack of space. Enrollment has 
included students from Alaska, al- 
most all European countries including 
Finland and Greece, from Israel, In- 
dia and Malaya. Some are natives of 
those countries, some missionaries 
home on furlough who are becoming 
increasingly aware of the value of 
handcraft or who want the basic 
knowledge to teach the simplest hand- 
craft of the countries where they live. 
Many are students at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and in the graduate 
school at Columbia University who 
are interested in a pleasant leisure- 
time activity. Occupational therapists 
now see the necessity for more study 
of color and design in order to help 
patients realize as much as possible 
from handcraft. They learn, along 
with social workers and teachers, that 
weaving can be taught to the severely 
handicapped with surprising results. 
Some severely handicapped students 
have studied with Miss Huebner. One 
young woman, seriously injured, 
studied weaving purely as therapy, 
then continued as she regained her 
strength. Now she is employed on a 
professional basis by a Fifth Avenue 
designer. The sewing instructor for 
a large sewing machine company has 
turned herself into an expert weaver 
—with no problems as to making up 
handwoven materials. One student 
came from the design department of 


Reading down. Design for apron 
border, Greece, Stripes in pink, blue 
and green. 

Tablecloth from Jugosiavia. Red 
figures on natural background. Red 
and white border. 

Pillow cover from Switzerland. 
Black, white and blue. 
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a large carpet mill. Some received ad- 
ditional training for jobs they already 
held and several were placed in well- 
known studios for handweaving. 
Miss Huebner includes both con- 
temporary and traditional design in 
her course because, she says, there are 
two kinds of people and they should 
be allowed to develop their craft ac- 
cording to their own temperaments. 
Students of course work on many dif- 
ferent kinds of samples but they also 
produce rugs, wall hangings, finished 
vardage and smaller articles for their 
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Above, Typical Rumanian tapes- 
try of today. Light flowers against red 
and blue backgrounds. 

Below. Natural 
Greece. 


wool rug from 


own use. Since not many students will 
go into production weaving, she be- 
lieves she might as well concentrate 
on the artistic aspects of the craft, 
regardless of how long it takes to fin- 
ish work. But she stresses soundness 
of technique, as well as principles of 
good design. 

Last summer, on a trip of 14 weeks 
which took her to twelve countries in 


Europe and the Near East, Miss 
Huebner had the opportunity both to 
study native weaving and to visit 
former students who were found in 
many of the countries. 

In Denmark and Sweden she was 
especially delighted with rugs she saw 
in Copenhagen and Malmo. They 
were of a sturdy but not coarse quali- 
ty in beautiful colors and geometrical 
designs which were in keeping with 
early Christian symbolism. 

In West Germany she visited a 
good friend, Mrs. M. E. Zechlin, who 
is head of the weaving department in 
a teachers college which is now es- 
tablished in a charming 18th century 
castle and surrounding buildings at 
Weilburg-ad-Lahn. Here she found 
excellent work, quite imaginative, 
with teaching methods following 
somewhat those of the Bauhaus at 
Weimar. 


It was a deep satisfaction to study 
the ancient textiles in Switzerland, 
some going back it is thought to 4000 
B.C. Some are woven of wool and 
some of linen, the oldest fiber known, 
in warp and weft patterns, gauze-like 
twists and even grouped knots effects 
like Brooks Bouquet today. There are 
intricate borders and unusual fringes. 
Modern Switzerland, however, does 
not trail her ancestors. While hand- 
weaving is somewhat. more limited to 
certain sections than in the Seandi- 
navian countries, the home industries, 
for which peasants work during the 
long winters, offer charming individu- 
al designs in the collective markets. 
Their colors, which the Swiss call 
joyous, and the workmanship are ex- 
cellent. Craftsmen frequently combine 
lace making, embroidery and weaving 
in one piece, a unique method mark- 
ing Swiss textiles. 

Modern Egypt has no interest in its 
ancient textiles, Miss Huebner dis- 
covered. Counting on seeing collec- 
tions in museums, she found that the 
only ones on view were covered with 
mould, some so completely as to ob- 
scure design and color—and this in a 
country where the climate has made 
possible preservation of ancient tex- 
tiles in unusually good condition. In 
Egypt only a little weaving is done 
for home use. No weaving, embroi- 
dery or lace were on sale in the shops 

-only some applique work obviously 
for tourists. 

In Lebanon she found interesting 

(Continued on page 55) 
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By DOROTHY BRYAN 


It has been eleven years since 
Trude Guermonprez came to live and 
work in Northern California. She 
came first to Pond Farm Workshops, 
in the hills beyond the Russian River 
resort town of Guerneville. Those 
who sought her out travelled the last 
mile on a climbing, winding, one-way 
road. After her marriage to John El- 
sesser, a few years later, she moved 
from those hills to another one in San 
Francisco. To reach her, one must still 
climb a winding, one-way road. Hav- 
ing started there’s no turning back. 

Though one never quite reaches her, 
those who have chosen to follow this 
road have gained a deeper under- 
standing of handweaving. To anyone 
not her student, this must come in bits 
and pieces over the years, from seeing 
her work and listening to what she 
has to say. During the past decade 
this has been considerable. 

A designer for a cotton mill, she 
also fills custom orders for upholstery 
and clothing fabrics and weaves a cer- 
tain amount of unsolicited work. The 
latter may take the form of rugs, 
tapestries, wall hangings and a variety 
of small items, all of which find a 
steady market. On the faculty of Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, she occasionally teaches 
private groups and individuals. She 
exhibits widely and serves as juror 
for weaving shows. In addition, she 
is active in designer-craftsman organ- 
izations and frequently speaks to vari- 
ous groups. 

Whatever the occasion and whether 
speaking as designer, custom weaver 
or teacher, her message is basically 
the same. To design a textile, the 
weaver needs to have control of his 
tools and materials, acquired through 
study and experience; to plan care- 
fully, always considering the weave 
and materials in terms of use; to con- 
duct a continuing search for some- 
thing new, without disregarding the 
past and, to apply all this with what- 
ever imaginative ability he has to use. 
This she describes as “analytical de- 
signing,” a conscious effort to achieve 
the understanding that the weaver of 
the past had when weaving was a 
part of everyday living. 

Often in her talks she refers to the 
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past, not so much the recent past as 
an earlier time, such as that of the 
pre-Columbian Incas when weaving, 
passing on from generation to genera- 
tion, flourished because of the sure- 
ness that came from fulfilling a vital 
need, with materials they prepared 
and wove on looms they thoroughly 
understood. She points out that we 
have lost a great deal as our looms 
have become complex and the prep- 
aration of our materials has been 
turned over to experts. 

When discussing the loom she con- 
veys a feeling of oneness that the 
weavers of the past had with theirs, 
a feeling she believes we should strive 
to regain. One talk which emphasized 


Artificial straw blind. Effective in- 
terplay of lines and dots as two nar- 
row groups of black warp are woven 
alternately in tabby and patch. 


this was given at the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference of Handweavers 
in Stockton, 1954, when she explained 
how the weaver could go about devel- 
oping understanding of loom action: 

“The finger, alone, picking up one 
thread after another, made weaving a 
slow process. An extended finger, a 
shed-stick, pushed between _ the 
threads ahead of time, was much bet- 
ter. It could be lifted by hand and 
would raise all threads running over 
it, leaving others down to form the 
first shed. Now to change the shed, 
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bringing those threads which lie be- 
low to a position above those lying on 
top of the shed-stick. Again, our 
fingers would be ideal, had we just 
more of them. In imitation and ex- 
tension of hand and fingers, the hed- 


dle-rod was created, a small stick 
from which loops, instead of fingers, 
are suspended, encircling and lifting 
every one of those threads which 
formed the bottom of the previous 
shed. This is as far as the inventer 
had to go. What were fingers, first, 
became the heddle-rod, then several 
heddle-rods and from them developed 
our harness frames. 

“Naturally, as long as we were us- 
ing our fingers only, we could lift the 
threads in any kind of sequence. With 
the introduction of the heddle-rod, we 
fix that sequence ahead of time and 
for the rest of the weaving. Thus, lim- 
itation, restriction, sets in.” More 
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freedom remains to the weaver than 
he often uses, however, and she went 
on to suggest ways in which he can 
discover how to use it. 

First, it is necessary to think of the 
function of the harness frame: “The 
lifting of certain pre-determined warp 
threads in order to form a shed with 
the other threads, not placed on that 
frame and, therefore, not lifted. Next, 
the weaver needs to visualize the ac- 
tion of the frames; A series of ups 
and downs which raise and lower, at 
one time, all those warp threads that 
are to be treated alike throughout the 
fabric.” The process of weaving, then, 
can be described as a series of up and 
down motions permanently recorded 
by the weft. 

When planning a weave structure, 
she continued, the weaver needs to 
keep a picture of the loom in the back 
of his mind. “Suppose it is a 4- 


Above. Upholstery fabric, with 
group threading used to make weft 
floats. Alternating heavy cotton and 
rayon wefts held down with linen 
tabby like the warp which has been 
sleyed in alternating groups of open 
and close set threads. 

Below. Llama wool coating fabric, 
spots so closely set they form the face 
while fine cotton and wool threads 
form a web backing to prevent 
stretching, but do not show. 
harness loom. Then there are four 
frames permitting four different ac- 
tions. In theory, the arrangement of 
the threads on these frames and the 
sequence of up and down motions is 
unlimited. However, rather than go 
completely wild, it is safer to build a 
weave around something familiar. 
Remember that it takes only two 
frames to make a tabby. That leaves 
two more for experimentation.” 

She suggested using the group 
threadings (1,2,1,2,3,4,3,4,) as one 
method. Her description of them 
brings out their basic action, “Regu- 
larly spaced groups that alternate be- 
tween the two front and the two back 
frames so that each group can weave 
tabby within itself and in combination 
with the other group. Such well- 
known weaves as honeycomb, patch 
and monks belt are based on this prin- 
ciple. When we understand this, we 
can develop our own forms.” 

In another way, “We might stagger 
the threads back and forth on all four 
frames, repeating, backtracking, in 
ever-changing group sizes and we will 
find ourselves designing in the way 
many of the Scandinavian overshot 
weaves are conceived.” 

Finally, what she described as spot 
weave: “Carry a basic tabby on two 
frames, evenly distributed across the 
loom. Then, on one or both of the 
other frames, place additional threads. 
These would act quite independently 
of the background and might be dis- 
tinguished in different yarns or 
colors. By raising and lowering these 
threads in various combinations with 
the background, special accents could 
be given to a fabric.” (Two back is- 
sues of Handweaver & Craftsman 
cover the technicalities of this weave : 
Double Warp Weaving From Harriet 
Tidball’s Looms, Fall 1954, and 
Warp Pattern Weaving by Berta 
Frey, Summer 1959.) 

It is equally important for the 
weaver to understand the materials 


(Continued on page 53) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


APRIL 
Northern California Conference. Stockton. Information: Mrs. Alma H. 
LeFever, chairman, 2120 N. Argonaut, Stockton, Calif. April 30- 


May |. 

Church Art Today. Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 8, Calif. Open to 
artists in North America. Submission dates, March 11-12. Informa- 
tion: Church Art Today, Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 8, Calif. 
Through May |. 

Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas. Fort Worth Art Center. An- 
nual meeting and exhibit. April 29-30. 

Fifteenth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita Art 
Association, 401 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kans. Open to all 
American craftsmen. Entries due March 19. Information. Wichita 
Art Association. April 16-May 21. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Prestige Show. New Britain, Conn., 
Museum. April 2-25. 

14th Annual Hobby Show for Older Persons. West Side YWCA, 840 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. Sponsored by the Community Council of Greater 
sted York and by the Craft Students League of the YWCA. April 
21-May |. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. April 9-May |. 

6Ist Gold Metal Exhibition. Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York. Comprehensive show of the building arts sponsored by The 
Architectural League of New York in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen's Council. Invited exhibits and open submissions of 
any U. S. practitioner of architecture or the allied arts executed 
between Jan. 1955 and Dec. 1959. Through May 15. 

British Artists-Craftsmen.* Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Through June 19. 

Fulbright Designers.* Madison, 
April 24. 

The Logic and Magic of Color. Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
Exposition of the scientific, symbolic and esthetic aspects of color. 
April 20 through August. 

Victoriana. Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. More than 200 objects created 
from about 1840 through 1890 displayed in series of room vignettes 
as well as in special arrangements. Through June 5. 

Weavers Guild of Boston. Gallery of the Cambridge Art Association, 
18 Eliot St. at Harvard Square. Annual spring sale. April 25-30. 

Anni Albers. Fort Worth, Texas, Art Center. Pictorial Weavings. 
April 28-May |. 

33d Louisville Art Center Association Annual. J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisvilie, Ky. Crafts included. Through April 30. 

Two Worlds of Silk. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Modern 
American and Japanese fabrics lent by The International Silk 
Association (USA) and The Japan Silk Association, Inc. Through 
April 24. 

Textiles by Helen Kroll Kramer. Jewish Museum, 92 St. & Fifth Ave., 
New York. Twenty-year retrospective exhibition. April 25 through 


Wisc., Art Association. Through 


May. 

Craftsmen's Guild of Pittsburgh, Pa. Arts & Crafts Center, Exhibition 
includes annual exhibit of work of Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh. 
Through April 30. 

Masterworks of Coptic Art. Delacorte Gallery, New York. Through 
April. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Art Alliance. Ted Hallman exhibition of paintings, 
Collages, constructions in acrilic plastics, screens, rugs and yardage. 
Through April 19. 

Triennale. Milan, Italy. European design in home furnishings of all 
kinds. Textiles, ceramics, furniture and glass, among others. April 
through Oct. 

Japanese Dolls.* Pensacola, Fla., Art Center. April 15-May 15. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Birmingham, Ala., Museum of Art. 
Through May 2. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town. Through April 23. y 

A 


M 

Crafts of Eastern Long Island Then and Now. Guild Hall, L. |., N. Y. 
Exhibition of work and tools from mid-seventeenth century to the 
present. May 13-30. 

Ninth Biennial Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics. Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, Portland. May |3-June |!. 

Designer-Craftsmen U. S. A. 1960. Competition sponsored by Amer- 
ican Craftsmen's Council. Open to permanent residents of the 
United States. Entries will be exhibited at Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, New York, May 27-Sept. |!, and later circulated 
by American Federation of Arts. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers. Klode Furniture Store, Mayfair 
Shopping Center, Milwaukee. Annual exhibition. Year's projects of 
member guilds also on display. Will open on day of annual con- 
vention. May 7-June 3. 

Decorators Fabrics 1960—Contemporary and Traditional. University 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual exhibition of Philadelphia Guild 
of Hand Weavers. Also invitational exhibition of best museum- 
inspired weaving of previous yeers. May. 
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CONFERENCES 


Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. Fort Worth Art Center. Sponsor- 
ing lecture workshop with Martha Pollock. May 2-3. 

Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 
Forty-second May Show. May 4-June 12. 

Toledo Area Artists. Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Forty-second ex- 
hibition. May 8-June 5. 

Montclair, N. J., Art Museum. Exhibition of work of adult Museum 
Art School students. May 8-29. 

Rhode Island Heritage Week. Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket, 
R. |. Exhibition by Blackstone Valley Historical Society of articles 
af significance in state & local history. May 1-21. ; 

Eighth Annual Exhibition of Canadian Hand Weaving. Art Gallery 
and Museum, London, Ont., Canada. Sponsored by London District 
Weavers. May 1!3-June 10. 

Handweavers' Guild of Connecticut Exhibition. 
Church, Woodbury. May 21. 

Finger Lakes Exhibition. Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art Gallery. May 
13-June 12. 

Weavers Guild of Greater Cincinnati Exhibition. A. B. Closson, Jr. 
Company Galleries, 42! Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. May 18-26. 
Riverside Church. New York. Open house and exhibit of work of 

students in arts and crafts program. May 4. 

Spring Exhibition. Craft Students League of West Side YWCA, 840 
Eighth Ave., New York. May 11-24. 

Sixth Annual Braided and Hooked Rug Exhibit. Adams Square Con- 
gregational Church, Worcester, Mass. Over 200 rugs to be shown 
in room settings. May 25-28. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. May 1-31. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* University of Massachusetts, Amherst. May 
8-31. 

Fulbright Designers.* Quincy, Ill., Art Club. May 8-June 5. 

British Artist-Craftsmen.* Winnipeg Art Gallery Association, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. May 15-June 14. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
May 7-29. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Atlanta, Ga., Art Association. May 
16-June 19. 

Forms from israel.t San Francisco, Calif.. Museum of Art. May 20- 
June 14. 


Congregationa! 


JUNE 

Weaving for the Seasons. Douglas Room, Hudsons Bay Company, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. Annual exhibition of Victoria Hand Weavers 
Guild. June 13-18. 

Art Nouveau. Museum of Modern Art, New York. Design objects 
furniture, typography, posters, painting. June 8-Sept. 5. 

Regional Conferences. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
Northeast, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. Representative, 
Henry Pasco, 17 S. Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. June 11-12. 
North Central. Site undetermined. Representative, David Laughlin 
215 Lake Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. June 24-26. 

Greek Costumes and Embroideries.* Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H. June 8-July 17. 


JULY 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival. Kutztown, Pa. July 2-9. 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. City Auditorium, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. July 18-22. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. July 28-30. 

Western Nova Scotia Handcraft Exhibition and Sale. Hebron Con- 
solidated School, Hebron, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by Yarmouth 
County and Fort Anne Weavers Guilds. Demonstrations. July 20-21. 

Guilford Craft Fair. On the Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen will have booth. Sometime in July. 

Michigan League of Handweavers Conference. Waldenwoods, Hart- 
land, Mich. Harriet Tidball will conduct three-day session. Elsa 
Koskinen, Associate Professor, Home Economics Dept.. Wayne Uni- 
versity, will demonstrate making of hats utilizing handwoven mate- 


erial!s. July 22-24. 


AUGUST 


Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Be'knap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, Weavers’ seminar Aug. 4. 
Aug. 2-6. 

York State Craft Fair. Harpur College, Binghamton, N. Y. Aug. 9-13. 

Regional Conferences. Sponsored by American Craftsmen's Council. 
Southwest, University of California, Santa Barbara. Representative 
Marcia Chamberlain, 460! Terrace Drive, San Diego 16, Calif. Aug. 
30-Sept. !. Northwest, University of Washington, Seattle. Represent- 
ative, Ann Todd, 709—I4th North, Seattle 2, Wash. Date unde- 
termined. Southeast, date and site undetermined. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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“The Tablets,” textile by Helen Kroll Kramer, hand- 
woven and hooked, in the permanent collection of the 
Jewish Museum. In collection of ceremonial and syna- 


gogue art. 


Textured-Color in Textiles, a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of Helen Kroll Kramer’s fabrics representing a 20- 
year period, will be shown at the Jewish Museum, New 
York, opening with a preview April 26 and continuing 
through May and possibly longer. The exhibition will in- 
clude her newest work, in which she is experimenting 
with a variety of techniques including handweaving, em- 
broidery and hooking combined in abstract panels, as well 
as the entire collection of fabrics for interiors which has 
just been returned from a successful tour of museums, 
colleges and universities extending over several years un- 
der the auspices of the American Federation of Arts. 
This is the first showing of these fabrics in New York. 

Within the past five years Mrs. Kramer has extended 
textured-color into a more personal and creative expres- 
sion in the form of wall textures. Executed entirely by 
hand, these wall textures combine a wide variety of 


Panel with laid-in design on a flat woven surface. In 
Mrs. Kramer’s exhibition at the Jewish Museum. 
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HAYSTACK 


1960 Summer Session 
WEAVING 


JACK LENOR LARSEN 
TED HALLMAN 
RUBEN ESHKANIAN 


CERAMICS 


WILLIAM WYMAN 
SVEA KLINE 

HENRY GERNHARDT 
OLIN RUSSUM 


GRAPHICS 


JEROME KAPLAN 
CAROL SUMMERS 
STEFAN DAVIDEK 


WOOD DESIGN 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 


THREE 3-WEEK PERIODS JUNE 27-AUGUST 27 
COLLEGE CREDIT OR NON CREDIT 
APPLY 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 








Some of the textiles as shown in the exhibition cir- 
culated by the American Federation of Arts which Doctor 
and Mrs. Kramer have given to the American-Israel 
Culture Foundation. 


yarns and techniques, enabling her to express freely a 
tactile and rhythmic quality, emphasized in this collection. 
Each wall texture is an independent expression, integrat- 
ing subject and medium into a unified statement suggest- 
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Wool and mohair rug, “Terra Cotta,’ by Trude 
Guermonprez, with Designer-Craftsmen of California. 


ing the effect of painting in yarn. 

The textiles which were shown on tour will be given 
to the American-Israel Culture Foundation by Mrs. 
Kramer and her husband, Dr. Milton Lurie Kramer. The 
first showing in Israel will be at the Bazalel National 
Museum, Jerusalem, and then at the Israel Institute of 
Industrial Arts. John Cheney, director of the Institute, 
will arrange for the eventual distribution of the collection 
for student use and study. 

Doctor and Mrs. Kramer also have given sample books 
of her fabric designs to the Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration, New York; to the Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, Textile Institute Alumni Memorial Library ; 
and to the library of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
These will be available for study on request. 

An article on Mrs. Kramer was published in the Sum- 
ner 1953 issue of this magazine. 





Work of Designer-Craftsmen of California, newly or- 
ganized group of professional Northern California 
craftsmen, will be shown at Georg Jensen, Inc., New 
York, May 5-15. Objects have been selected from their 
first major museum exhibition, held at the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art last winter, where some 300 new 
designs in various crafts were seen, the work of 48 
craftsmen. Membership in this group is restricted to the 
professional level and all crafts media are represented. 
More than 50 examples of weaving, the work of 11 
craftsmen, were shown, among them Glen W. Black, 
Trude Guermonprez, Kay Sekimachi and Rosalind Wat- 
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Textiles from the Designer-Craftsmen of California. 
Above. Wall hanging, black chiné on viscose, by Ida 
Dean Grae. Below. Wool rug in Ghiordes knots, by Mir- 
iam Leefe, Sausalito. Shown in the United States Pavil- 
hon at the Brussels World’s Fair. 


kin. Weavers will be represented by rugs in various tech- 
niques, wall hangings with a diversity of approach, con- 
temporary tapestries, and fabrics in a variety of tech- 
niques and textures. 





The answers to many questions on color should be 
found in the exhibition, The Logic and Magic of Color, 
which will open at the Cooper Union Museum, New 
York, April 20. This is part of the Centennial Year 
celebration for The Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art. The show will continue through 
August. 

In this exhibition it is planned to bring together for 


(Continued on page 42) 


Section of a tapestry, “Neighborhood,” in modern 
technique by Trude Guermonprez shown with Designer- 
Craftsmen of California. 
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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1960 

SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
JULY 6-AUGUST 16 


CLASSES FOR THE BEGINNER AND THE ADVANCED 
STUDENT; SIX HOURS OF UNDERGRADUATE OR 
GRADUATE CREDIT FOR THE TEACHER; MFA DEGREE 
PROGRAM. DISTINGUISHED FACULTY; SUPERIOR 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES. 


JEWELRY e@ METAL 
CERAMICS e TEXTILES 
WOODWORKING 
DRAWING e@ PAINTING 
DESIGN 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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Handweaver & Craftsman presents the eleventh annual 
survey of summer courses in weaving, a popular feature 
since we initiated it in the first issue, Spring 1950. This 
is complete as of going to press. 

Since enrollment in many courses is limited, it is sug- 
gested that you write immediately for additional informa- 
ton and register as early as possible. University and col- 
lege courses usually set some entrance requirements, 
while other courses are open to anyone interestd in 
weaving. The range of summer instruction is wide, from 
highly advanced courses to those offering a pleasant and 
profitable leisure time activity. Almost all weaving 
courses are planned with a great deal of flexibility to 
meet the requirements of individuals. 


Eastern States 

e Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield, Conn. April 
18-Sept. 23. This craft center offers a program of lec- 
tures, demonstrations and workshops of which the follow- 
ing should interest weavers: workshop in basic weaving, 
Margareta Ohberg, April 18-22, beginners and advanced ; 
design and techniques in rug weaving, Inge Brouard, 
Aug. 4-6; lecture, discussion with visual aids, on fibers, 
Lili Blumenau, June 26; lecture, Textures in our Homes, 
Mariska Karasz, June 11; intensive weaving workshop 
including drafting, recommended for experienced weav- 
ers, but open to beginners, Berta Frey, Sept. 12-23. 

e Willimantic Arts & Crafts Workshop, Willimantic 
State College, Willimantic, Conn. Registration: April 1- 
June 15. June 27-July 8. Basic and advanced instruction, 
including tapestry, under Margareta Ohberg, Colchester, 
Conn., expert spinner, weaver and dyer. 

e Chautauqua Arts & Crafts Center, Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. Registration from 
June 27, for seven weeks. Weaving classes; July 4-Aug. 
19, under Mrs. Irene Mitchell, former instructor at the 
School for American Craftsmen, The Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester, N. Y. and Alfred University. Courses 
especially for amateurs. 

e Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, 
Maine. Francis S. Merritt, director. Scholarship applica- 
tions before May 1. Three week sessions. Weaving in- 
struction: Jack Lenor Larsen, June 27-July 16; Ted 
Hallman, July 18-Aug. 6; Ruben Eshkanian, Aug. 8-27. 

Haystack Mountain is entering its tenth year with this 
session. Construction of new buildings at the new site on 
Deer Isle, Maine, is underway, with Edward Larrabee 
Barnes as the architect. 

e Good Design Seminar, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, June 27-29. Information: Miss Winifred East- 
wood, Skinner Hall. For craftsmen, homemakers, stu- 
dents, teachers. Study of basic design principles, their ap- 
plication and work on a project under instructors from 
industry, the crafts and education. 

e Kate Van Cleve Studio, 14 Marshal Street, Brook- 
line 46, Mass. Registration, June 1, for June 14; June 15 
for July 5. June 14-Aug. 12. Elementary instruction and 
multiple-harness (4-10) for professional and amateur 
weavers, therapists and teachers. 

WW University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
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Summer Courses and Workshops in Weaving 


Four weeks’ sessions, June 20-July 15; July 18-Aug. 12; 
six-week session, July 5-Aug 12; eight-week session, 
June 20-Aug. 12. Classes taught by Winifred Clark, 
former Cranbrook student, who also operates her own 
studio.. 

e Newark Museum Arts Workshop, 43-39 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark 1, N. J. Registration, June 21. June 
28-Aug. 2. Experimentation with various techniques, fol- 
lowed by practice workshop for those interested, planned 
for amateurs. Under direction of Beatrice E. Reeve, head 
of the weaving department. 

e Seminars on American Culture, The New York His- 
torical Association, Cooperstown, N.Y. July 3-16. Spin- 
ning and weaving is offered as an integrated part of a 
course entitled Village Occupations, only one section of 
one of 14 courses, during the 2-week period, July 10-16. 
The entire course is a first hand study of crafts which 
made early rural life possible. The spinning and weaving 
section will be headed by Virginia Parslow, assistant cu- 
rator of the Farmers’ Museum, assisted by the regular 
staff in that section, and held at the Museum and the 
Village Crossroads. 

e Marjorie Ruth Ross, Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ring- 
wood Road, Freeville, N. Y. Instruction through summer 
to individuals and groups. 

e Craft Students League, West Side YWCA, 840 
Eighth Ave., New York 19. Registration: during May. 
June 26-July 29. Claire Freeman has announced a class 
for advanced students in designing, drafting, sample- 
making and cloth analysis on Mondays, if a sufficient 
number of students apply in writing in advance. Other 
courses will be given Monday afternoons and evenings. 

e Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. Registration: June 30-July 1. July 5-Aug. 12. Begin- 
ning and advanced weaving for teachers and amateurs, 
under Mrs. Elizabeth Salisbury, an experienced teacher 
who has studied with Berta Frey, Hazel Warren, Al- 
bertine Kelz and the late Florence E. House. 

e Westchester Workshop, County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y. June 27-Aug. 5. Classes under Claire Free- 
man. 

e School for American Craftsmen, the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue South, Ro- 
chester 8, N. Y. July 6-Aug. 17. Karl Laurell will offer 
a course, limited to ten, which will include techniques and 
theory, production planning and pricing. It is open to 
beginning and advanced weavers: for credit, high school 
graduation required. 

e York State Craftsmen Workshops. School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, N. Y. June 27-July 1. Information: Edward 
B. Bosworth, YSC president, Chamber of Commerce of- 
fice, Ithaca, N. Y. At York State Craft Fair, sponsored 
by YSC and adult education department, Binghampton 
public schools, Binghampton, N. Y. Aug. 8-10. Write 
YSC Workshop Information, 508 Pickwick Drive, 
Vestal, N. Y. 

At Rochester Karl Laurell will teach weaving classes 
and other crafts also will be taught by faculty members. 
At Binghampton Jackie von Ladau’s workshop on color 
will be open to all craftsmen, arid should be of special 
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interest to weavers. Other workshops will be offered in 
ceramics and jewelry. All enrollment is limited. Work- 
shops will begin the day before the Fair opens (Aug. 9) 
at Harpur College where it will continue for five days. 

e College of Education, State Unwersity of New 
York, Oswego, N. Y. July 5-Aug. 26. Weaving offered 
on 2- to 12-harness looms for teacher training students 
under Sherwood Dunham, who has had wide experience 
in teaching and industry. 

e Berta Frey, Box 505, Woodstock, N. Y. July 4-22. 
Courses planned to suit needs and preferences of individ- 
ual students with various interests. 

e Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Summer W ork- 
shop, Kutztown State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 
Aug. 21-26. Information, Mrs. Robert F. Stafford, 30 
Brookside Road, Wallingford, Pa. 

Courses will be given in vegetable dyeing, fabric print- 
ing, enameling and jewelry. Miss Virgina D. Parslow, 
assistant curator of The Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., will teach vegetable dyeing. Classes are limited to 
members, unless the quota is not filled, when non-mem- 
bers will be accepted. 

e Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludlow, Vt. Ronald 
Slayton, director. Inquiries: before June 15, to Mr. Slay- 
ton at RFD 3, Montpelier, Vt.; after June 15, Ludlow. 
July 4-Aug. 26, in 2-week periods. 

Handweaving will be offered July 18-29 by Lily Hoff- 
man, designer-weaver and instructor with the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. Berta Frey, Wood- 
stock, N. Y., will teach during the last two periods, Aug. 
1-26. Miss Frey, author of Designing and Drafting for 
Handweavers, formerly taught weaving classes at Fletcher 
Farm. 


Middle West 


e The School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan 
at Adams St, Chicago 3, Ill June 27-Aug 5. Two courses 
will be given, the first for beginning as well as advanced 
students, including all fundamental weaves and tech- 
niques; drafting, theory, preparing loom, and experi- 
mentation with colors, textures, rugs and tapestries. The 
second course, weaving as craft in education, will include 
the above instruction and also the use of weaving proc- 
esses and equipment most suitable for educational needs, 
preparing small handlooms, belt, inkle and card weaving, 
2-harness techniques. Instructors will be Else Regen- 
steiner, head of the weaving department and well-known 
designer and weaver, and Lurene Stone, a graduate of 
the Institute School. 

e Indiana University, Art Center, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Bloomington, Ind. Registration: June 17. June 18- 
Aug. 12. A course in crafts and design will be offered, 
primarily for elementary and secondary school teachers, 
with instructor to be announced. Designing is stressed, 
because it is believed that craftsmen are weakest in this 
respect. Students may work in any media or techniques, 
with emphasis on textile techniques. No special course in 
weaving is offered but students may wish to do weaving 
for their final project. 

e State University of Iowa, lowa City, Lowa. Regis- 
tration, June 14. June 15-Aug. 10. The course offered in 
the department of home economics will include designing 
and execution of handweaving problems, geared to the 
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CRAFT 
WORKSHOP 


IN THE SMOKIES 


P| BETA PHI—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


a GRADUATE 

o~siniia UNDERGRADUATE 
NON-CREDIT 

@ jewelry 


FULL SESSION 
JUNE 13-JULY 19 


@ enameling 
@ pottery HALF SESSIONS 
JUNE 13-JUNE 29 
JULY I-JULY 19 


@ recreational 
crafts 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 


Pi BETA PHI GATLINBURG TENNESSEE 





TWO FAIRS IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 


Craftsman’s Fair 


, N. C., JULY 
catuinure, TENN, ocr. 18 tom 22 


Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel Rd., Asheville 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 





University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Annual Session June 20 to September 10 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROG 
Including six-weeks Weaving and Ceramics courses. Two ten-day Weavers’ 
Workshops. Well qualified instructors. Excellent facilities & accommoda- 
tions. Other courses in: Music, Ballet, Drama, Painting, Writing, Pho- 
tography, Modern Languages, Geology. 
For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada 





There's still time to buy 
IMPORTED RAMIE YARNS 
at a discount 
Have good supply of 1/10;2/10;1/25 lea 
Odd lots of other sizes. Sample sheet 10c 


J. M. Hayslip Zellwood Florida 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





courses for students of weaving and textile 
design . . . ceramics . . . metalsmithing . . . 
sculpture ... painting .. . design . . . grad- 
uotes in architecture . . . degrees offered: 
B.F.A., M.F.A., M. Arch. .. . send for catalogue. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


161 academy road, bloomfield hills, mich. 








FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—=mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





Looms, Yarns, Accessories, Fabrice Finishing 
GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES . Swedish Rug Yarns, 
Holma Helsinglands Linens, Bretton & Canadian Tweeds 


‘ Helen and Earle $'lason- 5605 West 6lst Street 


HANOWEAVERS = Medrick 2.5449 


Mission, Kansas 





CRAFT WEAVING) e 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


TAPESTRY 


Woodwork (Beginning & Advanced), Silk 
Screen, Sculpture, Drawing, Lapidary, 
Leatherwork, Silversmithing, Painting and 
other crafts. Class for group leaders. For ! 
men and women. Day and Evening classes. 





Aa. Send for Catalog H. Visit the Craft Stu- 
Circle 6-3700 dents Gallery & Library. 











CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and 
public appreciation of the crafts in the United States. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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experience of the individual student, under Margaret N. 
Keyes, assistant professor in the department, with de- 
grees from Cornell and the University of Wisconsin and 
study with Prof. Lula E. Smith of the University. 

e Hartland Area Crafts, P. O. Box 53, Hartland, 
Mich. Registration now open. First class, July 25, new 
class each Monday through August. Classes under Har- 
riet Tidball are planned for continuation of study from 
one through three weeks if desired. Mrs. Tidball will 
stress fundamentals—color and design, theory and prac- 
tical application on the loom. 

e Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Three 2-week weaving workshops will be given by Ka- 
therine Ux—June 20-July 1; July 5-15; July 18-29. 
These are planned principally for teachers and will in- 
clude both beginning and advanced weaving. Mrs. Ux has 
studied in Sweden and at Columbia University, the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts. 

e School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Mo. Registra- 
tion May 1-15. May 24-28. Mrs. Charlotte Gist, instruc- 
tor at the School, will offer a course for amateur weavers 
including preparation of the loom, overshot, twill and 
lace weaves with a special rya rug demonstration. Atten- 
tion also will be given to finishing. 

e University of Missouri, 325 Jesse Hall, Columbia, 
Mo. Registration June 13. (No dates given.) Verna 
Wulfekammer, associate professor of art and instructor 
in weaving for more than 20 years, will offer a beginning 
course for teachers and amateurs with emphasis on basic 
structure of weaves and creative weaving. 

e Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
June 20-July 30; Aug. 1-Sept. 3. Courses given by Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Turobinski will include analysis of basic 
weaves, used in both traditional and contemporary weav- 
ing, and study of design, color and texture as applied to 
current trends. 

e University of Wisconsin, 3203 N. Downer Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. June 20-Aug. 13. Dorothy L. Meredith 
will offer courses for professional weavers, therapists, 
teachers and art students stressing the limitations and 
possibilities of the 4-harness loom. She has degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin and the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, and her work has been widely exhibited. 

e Dolje’s Barn, 306 Pleasant St., Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Mildred Perrigo, director. July 1-Aug. 31. Courses 
planned for teachers, therapists and amateur weavers, 
with emphasis on fundamentals. Advanced weaving tech- 
niques will be given on request, reservations two weeks 
prior to lessons. Mrs. Perrigo is head of the home eco- 
nomics department, West Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, and has had many years of teaching and weaving 
experience. 


Western States 

e Handweaving Studio, The Pendleton Shop, P. O 
Box 465, Sedona, Ariz. Mrs. Mary Pendleton, who has 
studied with many well-known teachers, offers year 
round instruction for individuals or classes. 

e Barnsdall Arts & Crafts Center, 1645 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. Year round classes with 
comprehensive instruction by Mrs. Mathilde Johannsen, 
a professional weaver. 
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New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER 


for WEAVERS 


3 New Models with 50% More Yarn Space 


Many Improvements Heavier Construction 
Sizes adjustable: 1 to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 4 to 48 yds. 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A 
SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank. 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then 
ready to wind directly on present warp beam or spool sections. 


Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any 
kind of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. 


Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL 
without CROSSES. 


Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 


Warper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, 


lease keeper and adjustable brake band to control tension while 
beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable 
from 12 to 28 dents, spool holder and presser foot to wind spools 
hard and smooth. 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools. 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam. 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section. 


Write for detailed information. 


Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper Reel diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 Ibs. 
36 yd Warper Reel diam. 39!/2 in. 78.00 10 Ibs. 
48 yd Warper Reel diam. 52'/2 in. 88.00 12 Ibs. 
Beamer for all sizes with (improved comb) 25.00 3 Ibs. 
Extra 234 inch Expansion Comb (improved type) 12.00 . 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea. 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea. 


Patents pending 





Warper and Beamer winding 2 inca spool section from reel 





reenten 


When ordering warp beam 
give this exact mecsurement. 


Removable warp beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spool 








Winding reel from single cone of yarn 


A New, Smaller 
LOW COST 
Warp Beam and Spools 


| have available another New, Smaller 
and LOWER COST warp beam, with 
two-inch section 3!/2-inch spools, holding 
18 yards for table and floor looms up to 
24-inch weaving space — it is made to 
fit any loom, 


The beam is white oak 13% inches in 
diameter with band letoff of the same 
construction as the large beam shown in 
circular. Beam is complete with letoff 
and screws for mounting. $15.00 


18-yard spools for beam .75 ec 


When ordering give exact measurement 
as shown under large beam. 





Manufactured by WILLIAM C. MASON © Slingerlands, New York 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO VISIT 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 
545 SUTTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SHOW OF HANDWEAVING 
BY LOCAL CRAFTSMEN 


JUNE JULY AUGUST 


hours 


10-4 Weekdays 10-1 Saturdays 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
ee a cee Seete, Serving the noods of home ayers 
75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








THE JAY HAMBIDGE SCHOOL OF WEAVING 
AND DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


will open its third session—July 18 to August 31, 1960. 
Classes in Carding, Spinning and Weaving, with Lectures 
and Discussions on Art and Philosophy. Address: 


The Jay Hambidge Art Foundation 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 





e The Yarn Depot, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. No formal workshops are scheduled but the Yarn 
Depot’s teaching staff is prepared to offer instruction in 
all phases of handweaving during June, July and Aug. 
Advance appointments may be made with Cay Garrett, 
Kamma Zethraus and Glen Black, all weavers with wide 
experience. Visiting weavers not interested in instruction 
may rent looms by the week for their own work at the 
Depot. 

e San Jose State College, San Jose 14, Calif. June 27- 
Aug. 5. Miss Cathryn E. Samuels, visiting instructor, will 
offer two courses—an introductory course for the student 
without art experience with individual projects on small 
handlooms and 4-harness floor looms, with emphasis on 
basic techniques applicable to classroom teaching; ad- 
vanced weaving including traditional pattern, gauze and 
tapestry weaving. Miss Samuels, a graduate of Arizona 
University, has taken advanced work at Arizona, Univer- 
sity of Southern California and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, with private instruction in weaving, 
with Ruth Moores. She teaches in the San Jose Unified 
School District. 

e Mary E. Snyder, 264 E. Orange Grove Blvd., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Classes from Aug. 1 through fall Miss Snyder, 
an experienced professional weaver and teacher, will give 
courses in multiple harness and double beam weaving. 
Special courses will be planned with beginning and ad- 
vanced students. 

e Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colo. June 
20-July 13 (for weaving courses). Miss Norma Walker 
will offer three courses for both beginning and advanced 
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weavers including teachers, therapists and amateurs. 

The advanced course will include special types of 
weaves, original designs, laid-in and pick-up weaves, flat 
and pile rug techniques, contemporary textures. 

e Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. June 
18-July 15. Mrs. Frances Afanasiev will give courses in 
beginning and advanced weaving especially for home eco- 
nomics students majoring in textiles and art students ma- 
joring in costume design. 

e Northern Montana College, Havre, Mont. July 28- 
Aug. 22. Mrs. Marion Brockmann will offer a workshop 
for beginning weavers, emphasizing fundamental skills, 
and for advanced weavers an opportunity to experiment 
with original designing, planned for professional and 
amateur weavers, teachers and therapists. 

e Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge, Troy, Montana. 
Instruction in weaving and other crafts will be offered 
as usual, instructors to be announced later. 

e New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. 
M. Registration, July 13 for first five weeks and all 10- 
week courses; July 18, second five weeks. (No term 
dates given.) Work on floor and table looms under Miss 
Dale Hays, who studied at the University of California, 
Mills College and the California College of Arts and 
Crafts. 

e Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore. Beginning 
weaving classes, June 23-Aug. 3. Information: Sister 
Mary Lenore, chairman, home economics department. 

e College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Utah. June 
6-July 15. Instructor to be announced. 

e Fidalgo Allied Arts, P. O. Box 476, La Conner, 
Wash. Registration, to July 25. June 20-July 29. Instruc- 
tor in weaving will be Twila Alber, sculptor and weaver, 
who teaches-at the Columbus, Ohio, Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter. She is a graduate of the Boston Museum School, and 
studied at the Portland, Oregon, Museum School, Cran- 
brook Academy of Art and on a scholarship abroad. 


Southern States 

e The Jay Hambidge Art Foundation, Rabun Gap, 
Georgia. Registration, July 15 to last of Aug. July 15- 
Aug. 31. Mrs. Mary Crovatt Hambidge, director. Courses 
in carding, spinning and weaving, taught by experts with 
years of training and practice at the Foundation, de- 
signed especially for teachers and serious adult students. 
Also from two to five lessons in the elements of dynamic 
symmetry, with practice and sketching and practical ap- 
plications of dynamic symmetry. Board and lodging in 
nearby resorts. 

e Little Loomhouse, Kenwood Hill Road, Louisville 
14. Lou Tate, director. Registration before June 1, classes 
June and July. Summer courses will be limited to members 
and teachers wishing to take one or more of the four sec- 
tions of Handweaving for School and Home, including 
1, handweaving on improvised looms ; 2, design by color, 
thorough study of structural design; 3, looms you can 
make and textiles you can weave on them; and 4, ad- 
vanced projects for special children. Of special interest 
to teachers are the free classes for children which are 
taught by junior members of the Kentucky Weavers. 

e John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, N. C. 
Georg Bidstrup, director. Registration, April 10-23. 
Classes June 5-16 and Oct. 2-15. Murrial Martin, direc- 
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tor of crafts, is an occupational therapist specializing in 
weaving. She teaches classes designed for teachers and 
leisure-time weavers. She will stress techniques and crea- 
tive possibilities of texture and color. 

e Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hendersonville, 
N. C. Evelyn G. Haynes, executive director. June 26- 
Aug. 20, two 3-week terms, one 2-week term. All crafts 
are taught from the leisure-time point of view. Weaving 
instructor to be announced. 

e The Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland, N. C. 
Miss Lucy C. Morgan, director. Main summer session, 
in 3-week terms ; June 20-July 9; July 11-30; Aug. 1-20. 
Spring session closes June 18. Fall session, Aug. 22-Dec. 
10 (no set terms—may enter at any time). 

Weaving classes, beginning and advanced, will be 
taught by Rupert Peters, Col. John S. Fishback and Mrs. 
Oliver Blanchard. Fifty looms of varied types are availa- 
ble. Other courses of interest to weavers include vegeta- 
ble dyeing, silk screen, stencil arts, and native crafts in 
the related crafts department. A course in design will be 
offered in summer only. 

Students may enter the spring and fall sessions at any 
time and work continuously at any chosen craft. Instruc- 
tion is offered in all craft departments under regular 
faculty members. 

Before and after the main summer session, arrange- 
ments may be made for instruction for special groups. 
Courses have been given for recreation directors, home 
demonstration leaders, social workers, Boy and Girl 
Scout leaders, college groups and physically handicapped 
groups. 

e Pi Beta Phi-University of Tennessee Craft Work- 
shop, Gatlinburg, Tenn. Marian G. Heard, director. Full 
session, June 13-July 19. Half sessions: June 13-29; 
July 1-19. 

Beginning and advanced courses will be taught’ by 
Miss Lula E. Smith, former associate professor, State 
University of Iowa and author, with Ruth Adler Schnee, 
of Contemporary Handweaving. Studios are open for ad- 
ditional work during the day and evening. 

e North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. June 6- 
July 14. Rudolph A. Fuchs, well-known weaver, again 
will offer both beginning and advanced courses. The ad- 
vanced course will include study of woven textiles by con- 
temporary designers and designing and weaving in vari- 
ous techniques for special applications. 


Outside United States 

e Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
Registration: July 4-5. Classes, July 6-Aug. 10. Two 
10-day weaving workshops, July 11-22 and July 25-Aug. 
5. Classes in beginning, intermediate and senior weaving 
with students allocated on basis of experience and demon- 
strated ability. Mrs. Winnifred Mooney will give a 
course in the workshop approach to design. Other in- 
structors will be Mrs. Ethel Henderson and Mrs. Bar- 
bara C. Whyte. In the workshops this year it is planned 
to form an experimental group of experienced weavers 
to devote time to research. 

e New Brunswick School of Arts and Crafts, Fundy 
National Park, Alma, N. B., Canada. Ivan Crowell, di- 
rector. July 7-Aug. 22. A prescribed basic course for be- 
ginners. Other students may arrange for a variety of 
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pitt 
WORSTED 


QUALITY ‘A"NS 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection try: 
PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN 


All of these yarns are ready for immediate delivery. We 
have approximately 500 colors available with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, 
Needlework, Knitting and Afghans. 






\ 


If not available at your local dealer write to 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 









THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


232" 30” 40" 
4 to 12 harness 


50” 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





WIDE S & hb Loe. te 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


e Tinsel ¢ Elastic * Raffia »* 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. inc.. 
G%) 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it's for handweaving we have it’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


Plastic 
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FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 


@ basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 


box 829 r.r. | west chicago, illinois 





SARAN YARNS 
Fire-Resistant ¢ Built-in Colors ~ Easy to Clean 


Range of Colors 
Price: $5.00/Ib. postage pd. 


Size: 1920 yards pound 
: ios Minimum orders: One pound 


Content: 95% Saran, 5% nylon 
Pat-up: %4-lb. tubes Sample Reelings: $1.00 
Send Check or M.O. With Order 
The Hall Company 41 E, 42 Street, New York 17 





Renew your subscription 
Before June 20 
and avoid delay 
in receiving your summer issue. 





courses by the day on arrival. Instructor: Adele Ilves. 

e Weaving Workshop, McDonald Institute, Guelph, 
Ont., Canada. May 22-28. Sponsored by the Ontario 
Handweavers and Spinners. Mrs. F. J. Webster, regis- 
trar, Bloomfield Road, Picton, Ontario. 

The workshop will be directed by Mary Eileen Muff, 
crafts adviser of the Community Programs branch, On- 
tario department of education. Mrs. Helen Daniels 
Young, North Hanover, Massachusetts, will be the lec- 
turer for the advanced course with color as her subject. 
Instructors will be George Reid, Kingston ; Jean Docton, 
Chelsea, P. Q.: Barbara Burton, guild president (varia- 
tions on place mats and Bags) ; Carrie Oliphant, guild 
secretary-treasurer. For the basic course, Grace W. Mc- 
Dowell, Kincardie, will instruct in techniques and John 


McNeil in principles of teaching. Mr. McNeil is super- — 


visor of special services in the Community Programs 
branch, Ontario department of education. 

e South Landing Craft Center, Queenston, Ont., Can- 
ada. Throughout the summer. Individual instruction will 
be given as usual by Mrs. Rie Ronker Bannister, ac- 
cording to students’ requirements. There will be field 
trips to other weaving centers. 

e Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, P. Q., Canada, June 1- 
Sept. 1. S. A. Zielinski, editor of The Master Weaver, 
will teach beginning and advanced groups, minimum one 
week for advanced and two weeks for beginners. There 
will be two hours theory and six hours weaving each day. 

e Institute Allende, San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato, Mexico. June 22-Aug. 31. Registration for all or 
part of period. Brita Sundholm will teach basic weaving, 
using traditional Mexican looms and techniques. Locally- 
prepared wools will be available. Instruction is planned 
for teachers and amateur weavers. 

e Diploma Course in Swedish Design and Architec- 
ture, Swedish State School of Arts and Crafts, Stock- 
holm. Registration, Swedish Institute, Stockholm 3, be- 
fore May 15. Aug. 15-27. 

This course has been organized for English-speaking 
designers by the Association of Swedish Architects, the 
Swedish Society for Industrial Design, and the State 
School of Arts and Crafts, in cooperation with the 
Swedish-American Foundation and the Swedish Insti- 
tute for Cultural Relations. The course will include a 
general survey of Swedish design and architecture, along 
with contemporary aims and endeavors. 
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Larsen 
(Continued from page 24) 


styled fabrics. We feel it is only in this way that students 
can be equipped for textile design today. 


“There now exists a tremendous gap between the tex- 
tile designer who has come out of an art school and those 
whose background is in the textile colleges. More un- 
fortunately there is such a wide breach of interest that 
the two groups do not often work successfully together, 
cooperation which they need so desperately. The art 
school trained design consultant seems more aware of the 
sensitivity he possesses than of the knowledge he lacks. 
The mill designer, on the other hand, is not much inter- 
ested in the art aspect but is certainly aware of the ignor- 
ance of the consultant and periodically descends on him. 
The solution to this problem is our aim in Philadelphia. 
We hope that our students will be somewhat knowl- 
edgeable in mill technology and as such, sympathetic and 
capable of bringing about the changes so urgently needed 
in this largest of world industries.” 


Cooper Union 
(Continued from page 35) 


the first time all the ways in which colors and colorants 
evolve and affect people in their living, their enjoyment 
and their work. 


The visitor will be shown a series of demonstrations of 
the physics of light, beginning with the prismatic refrac- 
tion of light into its spectral colors, then an exploration 
of optical phenomena. An exposition of color chemistry 
traces the development of pigments, dyes and glazes 
from earliest times to the complex synthetic colorants of 
today, and is illustrated with examples of ceramics, glass, 
textiles, paper, painted objects, and plastics. 


Color symbolism, color preference in fashion and in 
home fashion and color as a motivating factor in com- 
merce will be illustrated. A series of panels will show 
results of some of the newest research in psychology 
based on associative reactions to color. 

An imposing demonstration will be made of color 
measurement systems. Examples of the Munsell Color 
Tree, the Ostwald Color Solid and the CID Color Solid 
will be shown along with paintings and weaving based 
on one or another of the color systems. A working 
Spectrophotometer will be available to show how pre- 
cisely a color can be measured today. 


York State Craftsmen 


The York State Craftsmen now have a weaving ex- 
hibition for loan, consisting of 50 mounted samples and 
mounted natural and synthetic fibers. This exhibition is 
planned for study, not display, and is suitable for use by 
homemaking or craft teachers in high schools or for col- 
lege classes. Guilds also should find it of interest. The 
charge to non-members is $5 plus transportation one 
way. For individual or group members of York State 
Craftsmen, there is a $3 charge with one-way transpor- 
tation. 


Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross, Ringwood Road, Free- 
ville, New York, is in charge of circulating the exhibit. 
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“What service would be most help- 
ful to you?” This is the important 
question to ask the manufacturer, ac- 
cording to Frances van Hall of New 
York who in the last ten years has 
developed a service organization for 
textile manufacturers. Her work with 
manufacturers did not begin in the 
usual way, by selling designs. As she 
became better acquainted with con- 
ditions in the American textile indus- 
try (her training was gained in Hol- 
land and Sweden) she felt that some- 
thing more was needed. Offering 
service in addition to swatches, and 
attitude as well as aptitude is one way 
she describes the work of her organi- 
zation which makes available woven 
samples, drawn or painted designs, 
mill layouts, color consultation and de- 
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Frances van Hall 


sign direction. Her service can be 
used by large organizations, which 
employ a number of stylists and de- 
signers who may find an outside point 
of view valuable, or by small firms 
who pay for as much time as they 
need. 

At present one of the most interest- 
ing and important phases of her work 
with companies which produce syn- 
thetic fibers, is to determine the most 
advantageous uses of the fiber in yarn 
and fabric. The companies’ main func- 
tion is the production of the fibers. 
Miss van Hall’s function is to put the 
yarns, spun from these new fibers and 
blends into a fabric which will give 
customers a preview, so to speak, of 
how they can use these fibers to de- 
velop new fabrics. Much of the ex- 
perimentation is done with handloom 
samples. 

For Courtald’s (Alabame2) Inc., 
she is producing handloom samples 
and consulting with customers, show- 
ing the possible uses of Coloray, a 
solution dyed rayon staple. For this 
company she has built up a library of 
hundreds of handwoven swatches 
ranging from heavy upholstery to 
light weight dress fabrics with em- 
phasis on the variety of color combi- 
nations possible. 

For the Textile Fiber Division of 
Dow Chemical Company she works on 
fabric development for the new Ze- 
fran fiber which is being used for 
many types of textiles. She also is 


Wool upholstery (enlarged twice). 
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working with Rovana, one of the 
newest of the man-made fibers. 

Miss van Hall has, at various times, 
designed and styled lines of cottons, 
woolens and worsteds, novelty linens, 
prints, rug samples and has provided 
“idea packages” for manufacturers. 
Her service also includes suggestions 
of promotional plans and liaison be- 
tween converters and mill designers. 

Her work in the promotional devel- 
opment of new fibers began several 
years ago after she visited an exhibi- 
tion of rayon yarns. The yarns were 
most exciting in color and textural 
possibilities, but the few fabrics made 
from them were definitely unexciting. 
She decided to cal! on some of the 
manufacturers and present some 
ideas. The calls ended with her deci- 
sion to weave a group of samples to 
illustrate her ideas, without any 
promise of compensation. As a result 
she was retained on a consulting basis 
by several companies and has been 
developing samples from new fibers 
ever since. 

When Miss van Hall first began to 
offer designs to manufacturers in 
New York she found that her wide 
experience was a disadvantage. She 
was not a specialist in any one field 
—rugs, for example—although she 
had designed and woven many award- 
winning rugs. She also showed sam- 
ples of fashion and decorative fabrics 
in a great variety of design and could 
offer, she believed, consultant service 
in various fields. In her European ex- 
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Cotton dress fabrics, power woven, designed by Miss van Hall. 





perience, in the textile field, no one 
can afford to be a specialist ; he can’t 
make a living that way. Whoever 
wants to work in textiles has to be 
able to offer services in many aspects 
of the industry. 

She soon abandoned her enormous 
sample cases when she called for in- 
terviews; simply presented her ideas 
and, if the textile executive was in- 
terested, invited him to her studio 
where samples could be displayed to 
the best advantage. She tried to en- 
courage the prospective client to talk 
freely of his business and the services 
he needed. She found it most profit- 
able to listen—many designers are so 
absorbed in presenting themselves 
that they fail to gain, by listening to 
the client, much valuable information 
about his business which would aid 
them in designing. 

When she begins actual work with 
manufacturers, she always asks to sit 
in at the first interview with the cus- 
tomer, if possible, to find out exactly 
what he has in mind. At that point it 
often is possible to determine whether 
it will be practicable to put his ideas 
into fabrics which can be sold for the 
price he has in mind. She considers 
it part of her job to help clients under- 
stand the potentialities and _ limita- 
tions of the manufacturer’s looms. 

She frequently has been able to 
suggest ways to develop elaborate de- 
signs at a reasonable price. Since 
many customers have ideas that are 
far out in the wild blue yonder, she 
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persuades them to look at handwoven 
samples. If these are not satisfactory, 
changes can be made simply and in- 
expensively on the handloom and the 
customer satisfied with the design be- 
fore the manufacturer takes over. 
The handweaver at work today 
must decide on which level he wishes 
to be creative, according to Miss van 
Hall. Working with the textile indus- 
try offers weavers a great deal of in- 
terest but it also presents limitations. 
The designer-weaver has to accept 
conditions imposed by the regula- 
tions of large companies and he has 
to produce what the market wants. 
Of course he always is expected to be 
delivering ideas which will appeal to 
the market. He must realize that there 
is competition between the fabric de- 
velopment department and the sales 
department and that much more than 
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f hard twisted wool. 
he realizes is involved in factory op- 
eration. It is difficult for the designer- 
weaver to strike the happy medium 
between developing his own purely 
creative ideas and fitting himself into 
industry. And when he presents his 
new ideas, he must not be discouraged 
if they are not put into production 
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immediately. 

Young weavers who want to work 
in industry must not expect to de- 
sign the minute they are out of school. 
There are many jobs in the fabric in- 


Wall hanging, in pile weave. 


dustry which they will be expected to 
do before they start designing. In 
order to be eligible for jobs in indus- 
try they must understand looms and 
weaves, must be interested in the in- 
dustry and its operations. Artistic 
talent is necessary but the first essen- 
tial is good craftsmanship. Weavers 
producing samples for industry cannot 
make mistakes. Every piece must be 
perfect. 

Miss van Hall also has had experi- 
ence in teaching weaving and fabric 
development. She taught designing in 
a well-known school in Denmark and 
designed fabrics for the studio con- 
nected with the school. She organized 
the handweaving department at City 
College, New York, and taught 
classes for The New School, New 
York, in her own studio. She now has 
classes in color and styling and de- 
signing of woven fabrics at New 
York’s Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In the United States, she says, 
there is a gap in textile education for 
fabric development between the tech- 
nical training for the mill designer 
and training offered for stylists and 
designers who work on paper. The 
latter have ideas for fabrics, study 
trends and effects but lack technical 
knowledge, especially knowledge of 
the operation and limitations of pow- 
er looms. Many know nothing of 
handloom weaving which is becoming 
increasingly important in the training 
of a textile designer. 
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For the designer-weaver working 
in industry, some completely extra- 
curricular activity is desirable. Re- 
cently Miss van Hall began to work 
in embroidery which she hadn’t done 
since her grade school days in Hol- 
land. She not only found this new 
work stimulating and productive of 
new ideas for woven fabrics, but has 
made it the basis of an entirely new 
business in Puerto Rico, where hand- 
bags, mats, hats and other articles are 
being produced, most of them woven 
of straw and embroidered. 


Miss van Hall was born in Holland 
and attended high school and two 
years of college there. She went to 
finishing schools and studied lan- 
guages in Switzerland and England. 
Her interest in textiles came about 
through her acquaintance with the 
famous Swedish sculptor, Carl Milles, 
who persuaded her to study in Sweden 
at the Handarbetets Vanner in Stock- 
holm. In Denmark as teacher at the 
Askovhus Weaving School she de- 
signed fabrics for many official build- 
ings, royal palaces, private homes and 
department stores. 

Her fabrics and rugs have won 
awards in international exhibitions in 
Brussels, Berlin and Paris and have 
been exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. 

She came to the United States in 
1939 at the invitation of the United 
States government to work for the 
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Sherman’‘s Point, Camden, Maine 
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Instructions in Handweaving offered by Harriet 

Tidball at Hartland Michigan. Starting July 25 

through August. Registrations open Monday 

through Friday. 

Materials-Equipment-Facilities included in fees. 

Housing Available—Reservations now open— 
Write for full particulars. 


Mrs. Edwin C. Ochs, Hartland Area Crafts 
P.O. Box 53, Hartland Michigan 





Department of Agriculture in a pro- 
gram designed to establish home in- 
dustries in the South. She conducted 
two weaving courses for government 
teachers which resulted in a large ex- 
hibition at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


During the Second World War she 
worked for the Netherlands govern- 
ment. Toward the end of the war she 
aided the American Foundation for 
the Blind in developing better patterns 
for their weavers and introduced 
hand-spinning for the blind. 

She returned to Denmark in 1946 
as Scandinavian correspondent for 
House Beautiful and the Fairchild 
Publications and in 1948 studied tex- 
tiles and native crafts in South Ameri- 
ca. Upon coming back to New York 
she started her present business. 


Among her clients have been: M. 
W. Thomas, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
Robert McBratney, Franklin Process 
Co. and Old Bennington Weavers. 
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very low cost. 


@ July 3 DONG KINGMAN 
PAINTING WORK- 
SHOP 

ARTS & CRAFTS 
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TAXCO, MEXICO 
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@ August 21 INTERIOR DESIGN 
& ARCHITECTURE 
SEMINAR TOUR 

T. H. HEWITT 

2413 Driscoll St. @ Houston 19, Tex. 


@ July 31 





Handweaving 1960 
(Continued from page 17) 


tion of Handicraft Groups held its 
first annual exhibition in the Wor- 
cester Art Museum. 

In 1953 the American Craftsmen’s 
Council initiated the exhibition, De- 
signer Craftsmen U.S.A. The first is- 
sue of Ceramic Monthly appeared 
and the first of a series of craft semi- 
nars, sponsored by New England 
Craft Council, was held; a weaving 
seminar sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups. 


Fireproof fabrics designed and 
handwoven by Matias Lozano of 
Lozano-Fisher Studios, New York. 
Above. “Confetti,” consists of Owens- 
Corning’s new Coro-dyed Aerocor 
bulked glass yarns in colors combined 
with touches of black and white. Used 
for the offices of the Governor of 
South Carolina by William Pahimann 
Associates, who designed the offices. 
Below. “Gilded Cage,” a fireproof 
roll-up blind. The warp is of heavy 
asbestos yarns and braided aluminum 
piaced at random and separated by 
thin glass yarns coated with charcoal 
colored vinyl to prevent abrasion. The 
crossrods of gilded aluminum are 
slightly twisted to accent the casual 
appearance and are separated by vinyl- 
covered glass yarns and occasional 
bands of asbestos-glass. 

The fabrics illustrated represent a 
new trend im interior design—the use 
of textiles to replace some walls in 
home construction. Their proper use 
not only could reduce cost of construc- 
tion but add beauty and interest to the 
interior as well. (An article on the 
Lozano-Fisher Studios appeared in 
the Winter 1959 issue). 
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In 1954, 
wide craft fair was held and it has 
grown in importance every year since. 

The New England Craft Exhibi- 
tion opened at the Worcester Art 
Museum in 1955. This year also 
brought the first weaving seminar to 


New York’s first state- 


the University of Massachusetts, 
sponsored by the Weavers Guilds of 
Western Massachusetts and the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups. It has since been held bien- 
nially and is sponsored by the Weav- 
ers Guilds of New England. 

In 1956 the most important event 
for all craftsmen was the opening of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
in New York, sponsored by the 
American Craftsmen’s Council. Semi- 
nars that year included one on weav- 
ing sponsored by the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen and on marketing 
and prices by the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Handicraft Groups. 

The first national Conference for 
American Craftsmen was held in 
1957 at Asilomar, California, spon- 
sored by the American Craftsmen’s 
Council. This year the number of 
weavers’ conferences and seminars 
again increased. 

In 1958 the new building for the 
Worcester Craft Center was com- 
pleted ; the first building of this size 
built especially to house an education- 
al program in crafts. The second Na- 
tional Conference for American 
Craftsmen was held at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

At the third National Conference 
for Craftsmen in 1959, held at Silver 
Bay, New York, it was decided to 
hold national conferences biennially 
with six regional conferences in the 
years between. It also was decided 
to develop those regions to a point 
where each would have a coordinated 
program for craftsmen. 

Results of the expanding craft pro- 
gram can be seen in the increase in 
craft exhibitions, in craft schools, in 
sales outlets for crafts, in commis- 
sions for handcraft from architects 
and decorators, and even in the ap- 
pearance of craftsmen in movies such 
as The Robe and The Egyptian. Rec- 
ognition of the craftsman by industry 
came through competitions sponsored 
by industry in search of new designs 
for their products, such as the hand- 
made jewelry competition sponsored 
by Hickok, the nylon rug exhibition 
by the du Pont Company and the In- 
ternational Design for Silver Hollo- 
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ware and Flatware sponsored by the 
Sterling Silversmiths Guilds of 
America. 

Exhibitions have increased the in- 
terest of the public in the handmade 
product. From these has come a de- 
mand for good design and sound ex- 
ecution of rugs, tapestries, casements 
and drapery as well as apparel fab- 
rics. The past ten years of growth in 
the craft movement have produced a 
better climate for the American 
craftsman. He also has been given a 
real challenge. 


Bonnie Willis Ford 


Registrar 
Penland School of Handicrafts 


Penland, North Carolina 


During the past ten years students 
numbering into the hundreds have 
studied hand weaving at The Penland 
School of Handicrafts. In that time, 
our weaving instructors and others 
connected with the school have noted 
three trends which might be termed 
significant developments. 

The first of these, although not 
necessarily the most important, is the 
increasing number of students who 
ask for advanced weaving. This 
means one of two things—either that 
the student has had considerable ex- 
perience in the simpler forms of weav- 
ing before coming to Penland or he 
has become so interested and made so 
much progress in a beginners’ course 
here that he is inspired to go further 
into more advanced study. 

A second most interesting observa- 
tion is the sharp increase in the num- 
ber of men among our weaving stu- 
dents. Men, in particular, who have 
retired or who are looking forward to 
retirement come alone or with their 
wives to find a new interest in weav- 
ing pursuits. Men make excellent 
weavers and understand the working 
of the loom better than women in 
many cases. We have had notable ex- 
amples of men students who have es- 
tablished their own weaving studios 
with remarkable success. 

The third trend, as observed at 
Penland, in the words of one of our 
weaving instructors, is “the increased 
use of the written word.” At one 
time, one good weaving book for 
reference was considered enough to 
supplement the knowledge gained in 
short courses in schools like ours. 
Now, students arrive with several 
weaving books, buy several others 
while they are here, spend hours 
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Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 
13th annual 


STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 28-29-30 


EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE COLLEGE 
in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 


Demonstrations Daily 


Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 





THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


will close June 1 for the summer months. 
The fall opening date will be announced 
later. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 


791 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


HANDWEAVING IN VERMONT AT 
Fletcher Farm Craft School 


Berta Frey and Lily Hoffman will teach 
weaving at Fletcher Farm, Ludlow, 
Vermont. Creative study-vacation, 4 
two-week sessions, July 4 to August 26. 
Also Teacher Training, Early American 
Decoration, Pottery, Jewelry, Painting 


and other fields. All accommodations, 
excellent Vermont food. Swimming, 
olf, riding, summer theatre... 
egistered Instructors. 
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RONALD SLAYTON, Director 
RFD. #3, Montpelier, Vermont 
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studying our books and weaving 
periodicals, and mention the maga- 
zines to which they subscribe. Again, 
in the words of our _ instructor, 
“Weavers are not necessarily more 
studious now, but we do believe they 
have learned the value of books and 
periodicals.” It is certain that Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman has taken an im- 
portant part in this educational 
change for almost without exception 
our students are either subscribers to 
Handweaver or have some access to 
it. The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts is proud of its association with 
Handweaver & Craftsman over the 
past decade and extends congratula- 
tions and appreciation to the Editors 
on the occasion of its Tenth An- 
niversary. 


David H. Bradley 


Curator, Laguna Gloria Art Gallery 
Austin, Texas 

The most significant development 
for handweaving in Texas is the 
growth of the Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of Texas, an organization 
which observed its tenth anniversary 
last year. Beginning with only five or 
six members, it now numbers more 
than 200, including members from 
other states. The tenth anniversary 
exhibition was marked by consider- 
able artistic advancement ; it was bet- 
ter both technically and from the 
design point of view than any preced- 
ing show. The improvement is the 
more significant because these ex- 
hibitions are not juried, except for 
awards; everything submitted is on 
display. 

The long conflict between the so- 
called pattern weavers and texture 
weavers seems to be resolving itself. 
Weavers who concentrated on texture 
are exploring the possibilities of 
threading a loom with something be- 
sides 1-2-3-4. And pattern weavers 
are discovering that the old patterns 
lend themselves to a surprising num- 
ber of adaptations. Berta Frey’s ar- 
ticles in Handweaver & Craftsman 
have influenced this trend. She stress- 
es variation of texture to change the 
effect of patterns and points out what 
can be done with traditional patterns. 

At the Art Gallery, we have initi- 
ated a series of craft exhibitions, 
usually including the work of two 
craftsmen, a potter and a weaver, or 
a silversmith and a weaver, and other 
combinations. These are attracting 
much favorable attention with good 


results for the craftsmen. The Gallery 
also has opened a shop which offers 
only the work of American crafts- 
men. Here one problem is to find 
enough saleable items. The shop is 
open not only to Texas craftsmen, 
but to craftsmen from anywhere in 
the United States if their work passes 
the board of selection. 


Irma Robinson 
Designer-weaver & Teacher 
Seattle, Washington 

It seems to me that the influence 
of handweaving is felt to a great de- 
gree in commercial fabrics. So many 
now look like handwovens because 
they have been designed by a good 
handweaver. 

Public approval of handwoven fab- 
rics is evidenced by the appearance of 
these fabrics in offices, large com- 
mercial buildings, ships, airplanes 
and public buildings as well as in 
homes. 


There is a definite rise in the 
standards of handweavers. Dr. John 
E. French, who was one of the jurors 
for the Northwest Craftsmen’s ex- 
hibition at the Henry Gallery this 
year, said that the clothing fabrics had 
reached a very high level of excel- 
lence. They represented excellent style 
and hand and none was ruled out by 
the jury for poor craftsmanship. I 
shall have to add that the wall hang- 
ings, rugs and accessories were not up 
to the same standard. But if North- 
west weavers can reach the top in 
apparel fabrics, they can do so in 
other fields as well. This probably 
holds true for other groups. 


Many new weavers are appearing 
on the scene in the Northwest. The 
YWCA has asked me to do an 8- 
weeks series, 30 minutes a week, on 
television. Never having tried to teach 
in this way I’m wondering how much 
I can offer in this short time. 


Azalea Thorpe 
Designer-weaver & Teacher 
New York 
The most important development 
for handweavers in the last ten years 
has been the affiliation of the de- 
signer-weaver with industry. It opens 
a new career area to weavers who 
work creatively. However, owing to 
the fact that this event “happened” 
rather than being planned, the work- 
ing relationship often lacks clear or 
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reasonable definition. The success of 
such coalitions depends upon open- 
mindedness, cooperation and willing- 
ness to learn—on both sides. 

The catalyst in this situation could 
be education but the problem is that 
even the educators need orientation to 
the textile field. In this country, tex- 
tile education is fragmentary ; it lacks 
the totality that comes of a fit blend- 
ing of aesthetics and_ technology. 
What a giant step, if ten years hence 
we could hail the emergence of an in- 
telligent approach to textile education 
as the most important development of 
the interim years. 

The voice of the hobby weaver 
could ring louder and clearer than it 
does at present if his direction were 
more precisely defined and if his 
goals were affinitive not only to the 
textile field as a whole but to areas 
outside it—such as architecture. Hob- 
by weavers have the advantage of 
working with fewer limitations and 
greater freedom than the weaver-de- 
s gner in industry can enjoy and this 
makes a beautiful frame for experi- 
mental work. However, in order to 
direct such work toward significant 
conclusions, it must to some degree be 
pursued in scholarly fashion, with 
certain disciplines applied; otherwise 
the effort is apt to be so scattered 
that it is lost. 

Today’s craftsman is fortunate in 
being able to show his work through 
exhibitions sponsored by museums 
and other organizations. The short- 
comings inherent in the exhibition- 
competition system are far out- 
weighed by advantages to the crafts- 
man, providing he assumes the re- 
sponsibility of participating in these 
events fully, and with a mature at- 
titude. Accepted work, or award 
winning, does not justify a “celebrity” 
complex and rejected work does not 
constitute failure to the craftsman 
who is mature. Every craftsman is a 
jury of one, and his own objective 
evaluation of his own work has 
equal, if not greater, importance than 
all the 3-man votes he will ever gain 
or lose. Winning or losing should 
never become so important that it 
takes precedence over the work itself. 

Handweaving, along with textile 
design as a whole, has been resting 
for ever so long on a plateau which 
by now is so thoroughly tilled out that 
perhaps we need to search for new 
sround and fresh soil. At any rate, 
there is little doubt that each of us, 
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in whatever area we work, has a job 
ahead that will require the best we 
have to give. 


Northern California 
By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Ten years ago handweaving 
among Northern California’s profes- 
sionals was dominantly luxurious, 
often loaded with metallics and vivid 
in color. It was a period of experimen- 
tation with materials. Natural and 
man-made fibers in a variety of spins, 
novelty ribbons and braids and native 
materials, such as reeds, bamboo, 
wood and Spanish moss were all used. 
Textural effects were more often 
achieved through contrast — dull 
against shining, smooth against rough, 
thin against thick—than by the struc- 
ture of the weave. It was a burgeon- 
ing period with weavers on the in- 
crease and a number of well-support- 
ed annual exhibitions to display the se- 
lected work of both professionals and 
non-professionals. The results were 
not always good but it was an excit- 
ing and glamorous era. 


There were those, however, who 
went their individual ways. These 
weavers placed more emphasis on good 
design, subdued colors and natural fi- 
bers. Some used simple weaves to en- 
hance the materials. Others got origi- 
nal effects from unusual weave struc- 
tures. That this was a trend of things 
to come was pointed out by the more 
thoughtful weavers, teachers and 
museum curators in a survey for this 
magazine made in the summer of 
1950. 

Today, what was a trend has be- 
come fairly common practice. In gen- 
eral the quality of design has im- 
proved considerably. With more em- 
phasis on natural fibers and smoother 
spins, little or no metallics and grayer 
colors, weavers have turned to a 
greater variety of weave structures 
for textural effect. Mostly this has 
been accomplished by giving fresh in- 
terpretation to name drafts rather 
than through development of weave 
structure from basic principles. A few 
find plain weave most satisfying for 
an endless flow of ideas that give it 
continuing freshness. Colors, in some 
cases, have become somber, and a few 
still work in bright colors. 

Reaction to what has happened 
varies. Among some it is a vindica- 
tion of the position they took ten 
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Queenston, Ontario 
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All weaving techniques taught in 
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years ago. Others find it dull by com- 
parison, a lack, today, of the bold 
concept of design and inventiveness 
that prevailed then. Still others be- 
lieve it is a time of transition—a con- 
solidating of gains. They look to the 
experimentation with weave struc- 
tures as a prelude to another period 
of advance and feel that with further 
improvement in color and design, fab- 
rics will make new gains. Nearly all 
express regret over the passing of an 
exciting era. 

Perhaps the narrowing of the field 
by the general improvement in power 
loom textiles is a contributing factor. 
The trend toward better machine tex- 
tiles had begun 10 years ago, but no 
one remarked on it. Menlo Textiles 
was still regarded as a handloom op- 
eration by decorators who used their 
products, although it had converted 
to power a few years earlier. Dorothy 
Liebes who had contributed so much 
to the excitement and glamour of the 
forties had already moved her head- 
quarters to New York to be near the 
mills for which she was designing. 
Two years later she also moved her 
studio. 


It was during the early part of the 
fifties that Northern California 
weavers, both non-professional and 
professional, received offers to design 
for eastern mills as the result of show- 
ing their fabrics in exhibitions. Noth- 
ing came of it because of distances 
from the mills and the low price of- 
fered for designs, but it was an in- 
dication of the changes to come. With- 
in the past few years a few profes- 
sionals have worked out satisfactory 
arrangements to design for mills. 

While not as much handweaving is 
used by the decorator trade, partly 
because of cost and partly because of 
improvement in machine-made tex- 
tiles, about the same number of pro- 
fessionals is working. No one, today, 
produces on the scale of Mrs. Liebes. 
Mostly they operate alone, and in a 
very few cases employ assistants. 
This is not so much from lack of de- 
mand as from personal choice. One 
weaver who operates this way points 
out there is still plenty of work for 
those who want to go after it. 

There have always been a few pro- 
duction shops, selling clothing items 
and smaller pieces. During the years 
some have ceased to exist and new 
ones have taken their place with the 
number remaining almost constant. 

Some weavers prefer to teach part- 





time and this fact has been responsible 
for a very noticeable improvement in 
the work of amateurs. Ten years ago, 
except for a vigorous group largely 
in the Bay Area, most of the amateur 
work was in the traditional manner. 
One sees little of that any more. An- 
other strong influence has been the 
annual conference, bringing about an 
exchange of ideas and challenging the 
weavers to greater effort through a 
desire to make a good showing in the 
Guild exhibits. Out of this has grown 
a trend toward more study in color 
and design rather than learning 
recipes. Oddly, as a result of color 
studies their work is far more color- 
ful today than that of the professional, 
and some of it is excellent. 

Recently there has been an interest 
in embroidery on handweaving, so far 
mostly confined to study. Possibly 
this will bring a new interest and 
vigor to handweaving, but, in any 
case, weaving is not static. Changes 
are going on continuously. Though 
there may not be the high peaks of 
ten years ago, handweaving is gen- 
erally of a higher level. 


Southern California 
By ANDREW J. HOWIE 


In 1950 handweaving as a hobby 
and an occupational therapy aid was 
popular in Southern California, but 
still a novelty. Handwoven items 
were featured regularly at the county 
fairs, although information and 
teachers were scarce. This was before 
many of us had discovered Boris 
Veren and through his Craft & Hobby 
Book Service gained access to a world 
of books on weaving and related sub- 
jects—his early book lists represent 
quite a respectable bibliography. The 
few commoner books on handweaving 
circulated by the Los Angeles Public 
Library rarely stayed on the shelves 
long enough for browsing, and the 
waiting lists were long. There were 
no private collections available and 
the guild library was quite modest. 

These were still post-war years and 
yarns suitable for handweaving re- 
quired considerable shopping around. 
The major outlet in Los Angeles was 
the disordered warehouse and shelves 
of Harry Rutan’s shop where he 
came up with many of the novelty 
yarns that now are much more readily 
available. The mailings of the Contes- 
sa samples were eagerly checked, and 
the sample cards from Lily Mills were 
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the constant standard of sizes and 
colors. Binder looms and Burnham 
looms were manufactured locally and 
many handweavers still are treadling 
away at these sturdy machines. Maria 
Kipp kept a number of weavers busy 
producing the fabrics with which she 
has established her reputation among 
the interior decorating trade. And the 
late Max Prussack kept his fly shut- 
tles busy and contributed to the argu- 
ment as to whether fly shuttle weav- 
ing could be labelled handwoven. 


The Southern California Hand- 
weavers Guild was organized in 1946, 
and in 1950 it still justified the in- 
clusive name as the only permanent 
organization and focal point for hand- 
weavers from the various surrounding 
counties which had no local groups. 
During the succeeding years many 
guilds and groups have organized and 
thriven—San Diego, Laguna Beach, 
Santa Barbara, The 25-Weavers, The 
Sleybelles, The Shuttlepushers, and 
others, some of which have come and 
gone. 

The effect of Guild organization 
has been felt throughout the com- 
munity in many ways; members of 
the Guild are teachers on the regular 
staffs of schools and colleges. A stable 
group has made it possible to invite 
nationally known figures in the hand- 
weaving field to lecture and give in- 
struction. But the good influence of 
organization has been shown in no 
more constructive way than through 
what has come to be called the Social 
Service Committee. The moving spirit 
of this work at present is Lyndall 
King who constantly is recruiting and 
furnishing volunteer workers to the 
Veterans Administration, the Rancho 
Los Amigos, the Braille Institute, and 
many other hospitals and social serv- 
ice groups. 

The Guild bulletin, now called The 
Tie-up, had its humble origin in April, 
1950, as a mimeographed sheet with 
the simple caption Weaving Record 
Vol. 1, No. 1. It was not until No. 3 
that the name of Southern California 
Handweavers Guild was added to 
identify the source. By September the 
weaving records were being supple- 
mented with announcement and news 
items. With the November issue of 
1950, Vol. 1, No. 8, the format grad- 
uated to an offset printing job, and 
then the little sheet began its present 
10-year evolution. 


Thus The Tie-up this year will 
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complete its tenth year of publication. 
The Tie-up has been our intimate and 
local medium for recording the work 
and efforts of the increasing number 
of handweavers in the area. The back 
issues, complete volumes of which are 
available for most years, trace events, 
names, patterns, weaving hints—all 
furthering the avowed purpose of the 
Guild at its inception in 1946 to meet 
“the need for an organization where 
all who were interested in handweav- 
ing could meet on a common ground 
—an organization which could act as 
a clearing-house for miscellaneous 
weaving information and provide an 
opportunity for members to share 
mutual problems and _ interests.” 
Many of the weavers whose activities 
provide news for Handweaver & 
Craftsman have contributed their bit 
to the pages of The Tie-up. 

The pattern of annual exhibits has 
become rather well established. The 
quality of the work and the maturity 
of designing now prove that the work 
of the Guild and its members has pro- 
gressed. The style shows have ad- 
vanced beyond the “handwoven look” 
stage. Weavers have either added 
tailoring to their own achievements 
or have enlisted another craftsman. 

Editorial note. Mr. Howie is one 
of the editors of The Tie-up. 


David R. Campbell 


President, American Craftsmen’s Council 
Director, The League 
of New Hampshire Arts & Crafts 

Weavers like most other craftsmen 
have experienced a new lease on life 
inspired by the desire to solve their 
problems on today’s terms rather than 
depend on the tradition of the past. 
This is a far cry from the homespun 
coverlet era of a decade ago where a 
weaver was judged by his technical 
excellence and his ability to select 
suitable drafts from available text- 
books. Today’s successful weaver is 
an artist-craftsman who understands 
color in the same way as a painter 
and selects proper materials to achieve 
the desired textural effect in the same 
manner that the successful architect 
uses the materials available to him to 
achieve the results he wants. 

Much of the impetus of this move- 
ment came from the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition of San Fran- 
cisco in 1939. Attention there was fo- 
cused on weavers who were using a 
variety of new man-made fibers to 
produce original designs in products 
that were intended to stand alone as 
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Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used in schools and homes. 
ONLY $11.50 F.0.B. Waupun, Wis. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing complete line of original 
croft products and materials in stock 
for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
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August 1—August 20 
Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Related 
Crofts. Special courses in Jewelry by Miss Ann 
Orr who has had professional training and ex- 
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Pup ; Art and allied subjects. 
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sent on request without charge. 
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works of art. 

This impetus was followed by a gen- 
eration of experimentation. Educa- 
tional institutions through craft de- 
partments and even professional 
schools founded for the crafts have 
developed young talent with the in- 
vestigating and ever questioning char- 
acteristics of creative people today. 
One can now recognize the style of an 
artist-weaver just as one recognizes 
the style of a painter or sculptor. Free 
use is made of a remarkable variety of 
materials from tree bark to weeds. 
This daring experimentation opened 
up a whole new approach for other 
weavers who were working with in- 
dustry and architecture. Today’s 
architecture produces new problems 
requiring solutions for accessories that 
have challenged the creative imagina- 
tion of all craftsmen, who desire col- 
laboration with the building arts. 
This, in turn, caused renewed interest 
in weaving casement cloth which is 
an example of one of the solutions to 
a specific functional problem of our 
age. Today’s furniture design, with 
its simplicity, depends more upon 
brilliantly executed fabrics than did 
the overstuffed and drab furniture of 
the immediate past. 

A number of artist-craftsmen have 
also become interested in tapestry 
weaving and even in this, experimen- 
tation with the fundamentals of tapes- 
try weave are evident. Others who are 
designers more or rather than weavers 
have found a solution in having their 
layouts executed by artisans in those 
countries with a long tradition of 
tapestry weaving. 

The handweaver, like craftsmen in 
other areas, found a place with those 
manufacturers who require well de- 
signed prototypes for quantity pro- 
duction. But throughout this experi- 
mental era and its link to industry, 
the handloom still remains the essen- 
tial tool to work out the ideas and to 
solve the problems that are to be met 
in the textile field. 

In our own country many weaving 
groups from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast have continued to play a 
part in this development. They have 
encouraged a new tradition of experi- 
mentation and have maintained an in- 
terest in developing technical skill. It 
has been through their effort in main- 
taining high standards in exhibitions 
and supporting publications in their 
field that they have created a new ap- 
preciation for this ancient craft. 





Leslie L. Cate 

Leslie L. Cate, proprietor of the 
Shuttle Shed, Ashburnham, Massa- 
chusetts, died suddenly at his home 
February 7. In the seven years since 
Mr. Cate began to weave, at first 
purely as a leisure-time activity, he 
established himself as a designer and 
weaver of decorator and fashion fab- 
rics for which he built up an excellent 
market. He also conducted experi- 
ments with new yarns for manufac- 
turers and was in demand as a lec- 
turer and demonstrator for schools 
and craft groups. First shown at the 
Fitchburg Museum, his fabrics were 
selected for several important mu- 
seum exhibitions. His work aroused 
great interest in his own community. 

He is survived by his widow, a 
weaver, who operated the Hemstitch- 
ing Shop in Fitchburg. She will con- 
tinue weaving at the Shuttle Shed in 
Ashburnham. 


Edith Huntington Snow 

Just as this issue was going to 
press, we heard with deep regret of 
the death of Miss Edith Huntington 
Snow which occurred March 26 at 
Inglewood, California. An article on 
Miss Snow will appear in the next 
issue. 


Chinese 

The work of previous Chinese 
craftsmen has never been surpassed 
and the author of this book discusses 
the culture, history and religions 
which are the backgrounds for their 
tranquil art which so frequently uses 
landscape as its design motif. The 
jade, ivory, porcelain, lacquer, tex- 
tiles and rugs are discussed and il- 
lustrated with over 50 photographs. 
It is regretted that the land which cre- 
ated so many of these plastic arts now 
sees them in so many instances dis- 
couraged. The author was once a 
medical officer to the Chinese army 
and was peculiarly able to study their 
ancient civilization. 

China: Lore, Legend & Lyrics 
by R. Barondes. Philosophical 
Library, New York 16. 6 by 9, 239 
pages, 52 photographs. $4.75. 


Correction 
The address for the Bow Arts 
Novelty Company, advertising rib- 
bons in the Winter issue on page 57, 
should be 35 West 38 Street, New 
York 18, instead of the address listed. 
Sorry. 
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GGuermonprez 
(Continued from page 31) 


he uses, the yarns and the colors. In 
a talk before the McKinley Club in 
Sacramento in the spring of 1955, 
she pointed to the loss that has oc- 
cured to us as the result of depending 
mainly on commercial yarns. We do 
not get to know them in the way that 
a person does who prepares the fibers 
and spins his yarns. On top of that, 
we have such a bewildering number 
of new fibers coming on the market 
that it takes considerable study to un- 
derstand their properties. Her advice 
at Stockton was that before a weaver 
uses a yarn, he evaluate its qualities: 

“We need to feel and tear at its 
structure, study its visual impact, ply 
it, wash it, press it and get thoroughly 
familiar with its promises and lim- 
itations. Many a fabric has derived its 
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Above. Double weave pomts up 
differences in tension between silk 
and mohair yarns in this throw. 

Below. One version, spot weave, 
spots used as incidentals. Dull and 
shining black yarns threaded on two 
frames in the manner of log cabin, 
emphasized by alternating one and 
three threads in weft and tripping the 
sequence to form a checkerboard back- 
ground. Groups of black wool threads 
on other two frames carried on the 
back of the upholstery fabric. 


ultimate character from the original 
structure of the yarn, which we have 
tried to preserve and emphasize 
throughout the whole process of 
planning. The thread demands to be 
treated according to its own organic 
structure. Thus, we would not use, as 
warp, a yarn that will not withstand 
the necessary strain, no matter how 
suitable the color and texture. Aesthet- 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 
BROOKFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


LIL! BLUMENAU, Weaving 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 
PAUL BROUARD, Silk Screening 

IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
FRANCES FELTEN, Metalsmithing 

BERTA FREY, Weaving 
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DAVID HOLLEMAN, Ceramic Mosaics 
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MARGARETA OHBERG, Weaving 
GEORGE WELLS, Rugmaking 
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ically speaking, too, we would not 
want to enforce a form which does not 
reveal the natural quality of the 
threads we use. We would, therefore, 
seek to find the interlacing that makes 
wool feel woolly, warm, protective, 
but linen cool, strong and flat.” 

She has called yarn.the “carrier of 
color.” Whether the weaver plans to 
dye his yarns or not, she has repeat- 
edly emphasized the need to study and 
develop an understanding of color 
and a sensitive taste in using it. She 
has also warned against being carried 
away by the wide range of colors 
available today which is likely to re- 
sult in “a sort of enthusiastic, over- 
loaded effect, which on so minute a 
scale as in a woven fabric, merges to- 
gether into an unpleasant nothing- 
ness.” 

Always, she has urged the weaver 
not to lose sight of the use for which 
his fabric is intended during the en- 
tire planning, while considering the 
structure of the weave, the properties 
of the yarn and the juxtaposition of 
colors. “From his study and experi- 
ence he will know that a clothing tex- 
tile must be shaped into a garment; 
a drapery must hang in folds; an up- 
holstery fabric must be flexible 
enough to conform to the shape of a 
chair, yet firm enough to withstand 
wear.” The choice he makes in each 
case is vital to the success of his fabric. 

Each project may call for a differ- 
ent approach. “One time it may be the 
structure of the yarn that demands a 
very simple weave to give full play 
to its inherent qualities. Another 
time, we might be required, or wish, 
to work within the limitations of a 2- 
harness loom. To bring interest to the 
fabric we may select yarns and colors 
that will enhance the simple weave. 
Again, we may want to use a weave 
with an exciting character of interlac- 
ing that prompts us to use its struc- 
ture for design purposes. Or, we might 
derive fascination and _ satisfaction 
from a fabric that, in its conception, 
encompasses all of these elements, in- 
tegrating them into a unique piece of 
weaving. 

“By elimination, rather than by 
choosing at random, we seek the solu- 
tion that serves one specific purpose. 
By proceeding in this way, we can 
be more certain of truthful planning 
which results in something that comes 
nearest to what we would call beauti- 
ful.” 

The ingredient which gives a fabric 
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Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
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season. 
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this beauty she defines as an intangible 
quality that becomes incoporated into 
the fabric as it is planned and woven. 
It results from the individuality each 
person possesses, how he thinks and 
feels, his moods and impressions, his 
likes and dislikes. “A certain amount 
of this will enter the work at every 
step of the way, and, coupled with 
discipline and knowledge, make for 
the wholeness we expect from good 
design.” 

This quality is something that she, 
as a teacher, recognizes cannot be 
taught. It is something, however, that 
she attempts to stimulate and encour- 
age in her students. She does it by 
having them work in unrelated mate- 
rials to develop tactile awareness and 
to find patterns and textures that can 
be expressed in the weaves or mate- 
terials as they gain control of their 
looms and their yarns. She also en- 
courages them to experiment on the 
loom, seeking and using the unex- 
pected surprises that inevitably occur. 

It isn’t an easy road to follow. 
Those who have followed it have come 
to realize that she is not saying “do it 
my way,” but rather, “Learn to know 
your tools, your materials and your- 
selves” because she would not want 
to deprive them of the excitement of 
discovery that occurs en route. 





Born in Czechoslovakia, Mrs. 
Guermonprez studied textile design- 
ing and weaving in Germany at the 
School of Arts in Cologne, the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts in Halle 
and was graduated from the Berlin 
Textile School. She was awarded a 
travelling fellowship which took her 
to Finland and Sweden for further 
study. For six years she designed 
rugs in Holland and also taught at the 
Volkes School in The Netherlands. 
Before moving to California, she 
taught weaving for two years at Black 
Mountain College. 
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Riverside Church 
(Continued from page 29) 


crochet work and some embroidery, 
most of it done by girls who had been 
taught by nuns in Catholic convents. 
No weaving was found. 


In Jordon also, as far as is known, 
folk art products are not on sale. 
Everyone prefers western imports. 
Moslem women decorate their cos- 
tumes with rich cross-stitch designs 
and Arabic refugees in the camps 
work in cross-stitch on material most- 
ly imported from Pakistan. These 
articles are sold for their benefit. 
Here it would seem that looms could 
be set up profitably. She didn’t, how- 
ever, discover the reason why so lit- 
tle weaving is done there until she 
reached Israel. In Arabic countries, 
weaving is the lowest possible occupa- 
tion for a man, although this does not 
hold true for weaving Oriental rugs. 


Israel presented a _ tremendous 
change. Here everyone is interested 
in fine quality home furnishings and 
handwoven fabrics are found in all the 
stores and in many homes. One of her 
former students, Oro Ancori, now the 
wife of a university professor, has 
formed a group of handweavers who 
work hard in their spare time. She 
helped her set up a project for weav- 
ing upholstery strips on an 8-inch, 4- 
harness Structo loom which she will 
interlace and use to cover her furni- 
ture. 


In Cyprus no weaving was found 
on sale but beautiful examples were 
used in an elegant hotel and on dis- 
play in the Folk Art Museum at 
Nicosia, which is under the sponsor- 
ship of the University and the Arch- 
bishop Makarios. These represent a 
mixture of Greek and Turkish in- 
fluence. There are no especially fine 
weaves but well-woven sturdy fabrics 
in excellent taste. 

Greece was an inspiration after the 
Near Eastern countries because the 
whole nation seemed to be at work to 
better the lot of its people, and the 
promotion of handcraft played an im- 
portant part in this effort. Queen 
Frederika takes an active part in the 
work of Her Majesty’s Fund for Arts 
and Crafts and through her efforts 
people who want to use their skills 
are given free materials. Miss Hueb- 
ner had an interview with the presi- 
dent of this organization, Mrs. An- 
dreadi Sarifi and saw a great deal of 
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the work. The national interest in 
handcraft comes not only from a de- 
sire to help people financially but also 
to preserve the beautiful traditional 
designs and the old skills in both 
weaving and embroidery techniques. 
During the Turkish rule in Greece, 
native handcraft was practiced and 
preserved because Greek girls wove 
and embroidered vestments for the 
Orthodox clergy secretly since the 
work of the church for more than 400 
years had to be carried on under- 
ground. For centuries Greeks lived 
among the Turks, the Persians and in 
other Arabic countries, where they 
learned foreign skills. After the liber- 
ation of Greece, Greeks in those coun- 
tries were deported to the new king- 
dom. They were homeless and poor, 
possessed of many skills for which 
there was no market. With the inter- 
est of their dearly beloved Queen, 
markets are now being developed. 
Greece is typical of the Balkan coun- 
tries which have a great love of hand- 
craft, especially fine textiles. 

Miss Huebner added little to her 
textile collection in Rome, where one 
sees mostly fine laces and embroi- 
deries from Venice. In England, she 
found little that was not already well 
known in the United States. 

After looking at textiles abroad her 
opinion that Americans are designing 
and weaving excellent modern fabrics 
was confirmed. Especially the young- 
er weavers in this country seem to be 
far less burdened by tradition and 
more open to developing new inter- 
pretations of old weaves then their 
counterparts abroad. 


Furniture 

For the homecrafter looking for 
useful objects to make, this book sug- 
gests 32 pieces of furniture in both 
traditional and contemporary design. 
There is a wide range in the crafts- 
manship required, and construction 
hints, working drawings, bills of ma- 
terial, appropriate woods and finish- 
ing are given. Photographs of the fin- 
ished pieces are shown. The author is 
widely experienced as a furniture de- 
signer and heads the industrial arts 
department of a Milwaukee high 
school. 


Contemporary & Traditional 
Furniture by Verne Weeks. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 8 by 11, 80 
pages, illustrated. $3.50. 
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SHUTTLE 





The Weaving publication that hel 
you understand your weaving me 
presents problems to develop 
your skill, 


* 
10 ISSUES PER YEAR 


Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 
sample copy—.75 


Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$!.75 


Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
Shuttle Craft Guild 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 
DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 


fits New—for You 


A unique metallic in 36 inch lengths is 
now available for the first time to in- 
dividual handweavers and others interested 
in novelty yarns. 


GOLD STAR BULLION 


comes in 15 beautiful metallic colors and 
innumerable color combinations, in round, 
semi and hexagonal shapes. It is extremely 
pliable because of coiled hollow center 
construction. Different kinds can be com- 
bined by the weaver, with endless possi- 
bilities for creating designs in decorative 
fabrics. Assortment of 20 yards boxed, $2.65 
a or mail 35¢ for samples to cover 

ndling. 

TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 WEST 36th ST. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








7th annual 


YORK STATE 
CART FAIR 


August 9-13, 1960 
Harpur College 


Vestal Parkway East 
Binghamton, New York 


Exhibits ¢ Demonstrations e Lectures 


WEAVING SERVICE 


From SCOTLAND, Botany & Mohair. 
From ENGLAND, nubby British tweeds. 
From IRELAND, linen yarns. 

From FRANCE, fast colored linen. 


NILUS LECLERC looms & equipment. 


Send 35¢ in COIN. GET FIVE price lists, 
with ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 


“WEAVING SERVICE” 


318 Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG, 








CANADA 
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Liebes 
(Continued from page 21) 


ly responsible. These colorful small 
pillows, made from scrap material—a 
consideration important for every 
handweaver—more and more are be- 
ing bought as “future heirlooms.” 


She sees plentiful opportunities for 
handweavers, especially for those who 
are working in new directions, such 
as Ted Hallman with his new type of 
plastic screens. Handweavers are 
needed in industry who can produce 
50-yard “blankets” from which new 
color combinations and constructions 
can be cut, and who are interested in 
experimental work. More hand- 
weavers should be working on pile 
weaves for which manufacturers need 
new designs. Most mills have pile 
looms but good designs for these fab- 
rics are scarce. Tapestry and damask 
for handbags should also attract 
more weavers. Fabric handbags, large 
ones, are back in the fashion scene. 
There is room for experiment with 
leno weaves, excellent for light-filter- 
ing casements. The widest possible 
knowledge of weaves, rather than 
specialization, is what the handweaver 
needs at the present time. 

Mrs. Liebes has never limited her 
interest either to her own enterprises 
or to textiles. Her influence has been 
extended to the benefit of all Ameri- 
can craftsmen in an almost incredible 
variety of activities. The exhibition of 
decorative arts at the 1939 Golden 
Gate Exposition in San Francisco, 
which she assembled and directed, 
was a landmark for American crafts- 
men. She also organized and directed 
the Red Cross Arts and Skills project, 
serving as its volunteer head during 
World War II. This project brought 
a knowledge of fine handcraft to 
many occupational therapy depart- 
ments and started many craftsmen on 
their way as a result of their first ex- 
posure to crafts in service hospitals. 
She has spent endless hours serving 
on craft juries, including those for the 
Fulbright scholarships under the In- 
stitute of International Education, the 
Syracuse Museum’s Ceramic WNa- 
tionals, Young Americans, the Na- 
tional High School Art Association, 
and the jury for the current Gold 
Medal Exhibition sponsored by the 
Architectural League of New York 
and the American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil. 


She is director of the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts, America 
House, the National Design Center 
for Interiors, the Fashion Group and 
National Home Furnishings League 
(honorary) of New York, of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts and the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. She 
is a trustee of the Parsons School of 
Design, a member of the textile ad- 
visory board of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and the art board 
of Scripps College. Membership on 
the Visual Arts Committee of 
UNESCO and on the committee of 
National Arts and Government does 
not complete the list. She was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, in 1955. 


She has been in demand as a lec- 
turer at museums, universities and 
colleges and by weavers groups. For 
students, she says she is a pushover 
and tries to meet their requests when- 
ever she can for talks and exhibitions 
of textiles. 

Her textiles have been shown in 
many exhibitions and have won 25 
outstanding awards. Among them 
were the $1,000 Lord & Traylor De- 
sign award, the Gold Medal and the 
1946 awards of the American Institute 
of Architects, the first Nieman-Mar- 
cus award, first place for textiles in the 
Paris Exposition of 1937, the first 
award of the American Institute of 
Industrial Designers and _ several 
from the American Institute of Deco- 
rators. 

Mrs. Liebes began to weave when 
she was an art major at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. One 
of her teachers, the late Anne Swain- 
son, noted the “textile quality” of her 
paintings and suggested that she might 
profitably learn to weave. She studied 
weaving at Hull House in Chicago 
one summer vacation and later with 
any and all weavers who would take 
her. While still at college she set up 
a loom from which came baby blan- 
kets and other woven articles which 
she sold to help with college expenses. 
However, upon graduation she still 
planned to teach art, and spent sev- 
eral years doing so in California and 
at the Horace Mann School of Colum- 
bia University in New York. In the 
meantime she traveled in Europe and 
Central America studying textiles, 
including work with Rodier in France. 
She also had a year in practical deco- 
rating with a San Francisco firm. 

Mrs. Liebes says she is “extrava- 
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gantly proud” of the work “alumni” 
of her studio are now doing in the 
textile and design fields. Many of 
these young artists received a large 
part of their training with her. Among 


them are four Fulbright fellows: 
Harry Soviak, Patricia Jennings 
(now in Guatemala), Elena Cipolla 
and Nancy Kenealy. Some of the out- 
standing people now in the textile 
field had their first jobs with Mrs. 
Liebes, among them Tammis Keefe, 
Norma Wollner, Daren Pierce, Ivan 
Bartlett, Dorr Bothwell, Esther Puc- 
cinelli and Kamma Zethraus, to men- 
tion only a few. 

She is the wife of Relman Morin of 
the Associated Press. 


Ehrman 
(Continued from page 26) 


weave producing a perfect mixture of 
gray, dark on one side and light on 
the other, with a beautiful sheen, 
which fell in folds that cast effective 
shadows. 

One of her most recent commis- 
sions was the ark curtain for the Rod- 
fei Zedek synagogue in Chicago. This 
was woven in stummer-and-winter 
with a heavy white silk and rayon 
weft on neutral warp with touches of 
gold, silver and copper Lurex. Color- 
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Wall hanging, de- 
signed and woven by 
Mrs. Ehrman when she 
was a student at the 
Bauhaus in Germany. 


ful stones were set in at regular inter- 
vals to represent the Twelve Tribes. 
This curtain is used for High Holi- 
days. 

She has designed machine woven 
fabrics for Herman Miller Furniture 
Co. (Marie Nichols Collection) and 
for the Edwin Raphael Co. of Hol- 
land, Michigan. Here the task was to 
produce fireproof fabrics in the 
proper price range for colleges and 
other institutions. An attractive fab- 
ric line had to be created with only 
one type of yarn for warp and one 
for weft which must wear well and 
could be adapted to different weights : 
some diffusing light, some translu- 
cent, others heavier for large audi- 
torium curtains. The problem was 
solved through intricate color mix- 
tures and distinctive patterns which 
were reversible. 


Her work has been shown at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis and in many other ex- 
hibitions. She has taught at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California, Black 
Mountain College, the Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts and the 
University of Chicago. She conducted 
a 2-weeks workshop at Purdue Uni- 
versity which, in spite of being short, 





SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 
IT 1S WORTH 50 CENTS 


Cut it out and send it to us with your 
order; we will accept it for 50c value 
on anything we sell. 


One to a customer, please. 
This offer expires June 30, 1960 


BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 
100% Canadian Virgin Wool 


Especially suitable for Tweeds 
Including natural color black sheep yarn 





STURDY CARPET WARP 
Special Cotton — Extremely Strong 





WOVEN LABELS 
With your name woven in, not printed 





Send for free samples 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI «¢ WEAVING AFGHAN 


Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Ten NEW Leaflets are ready. LARGE, new 
HANDWOVEN samples. You get SIX hand- 
woven swatches, plus details, for $1.00. 


TELL us what interests you most. TELL us 
what you plan to weave. We will send to you 
SIX large handwoven samples for $1.00. 


Write for our FREE Price lists. TELL us what 
you would like to weave. 





SEND CASH, Money order, personal check to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





was very productive and a lot of fun. 

For contemporary weavers, she be- 
lieves the important thing is to relate 
themselves strongly to all crafts, to 
arts and architecture, to be part of 
a new vision. 
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@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 
yarn dyed—-4500 yds. per Ib. 


@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, III. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH D, ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 
RAYON ® NYLON © COTTON © LINEN © NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS 


® SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S6, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Since then she has built up a market 
for her weaving which ranges from 
guest towels with delicate flower 
borders to wall-to-wall carpeting 
made of heavy woolen strips. Last 
summer she received a commission 
for twelve dozen place mats, all in the 
same design and size and all for one 
customer. Much of her weaving is 
done on special order. Her three 4- 
harness looms, one 45-inch, one 33- 
inch floor and a 24-inch table loom, 
with equipment, supplies and her 
weaving library are housed in a small 





Mrs. J. R. Craig of Bentonville, 
Arkansas, is a charter member and a 
past president of the Northwest Ar- 
kansas Handweavers Guild. She is a 
great-grandmother who did not begin 
to weave until she was 60 years old. 
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room off her kitchen. She finds that 
this arrangement permits many inches 
of weaving to be done while keeping 
an eye on her cooking. She won the 
Handweaver & Craftsman prize at a 
recent Benton County Fair. 


LOOM MUSIC 


Subscribers write, “J do not wish to miss 

a single issue.” 

Published to help handweavers everywhere, 
b 


y 
Mrs. ®. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. ©. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





CONTEMPORARY 


YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 
Yarns for discriminating weavers. 


Sample card fifty cents. 





SHUTTLE SERVICE MAGAZINE 
with Cloth Samples. 
Autographed Copies 

JOY OF HANDWEAVING (40 lessons) 

RUGWEAVING FOR EVERYONE 

(30 types) 
Send 10c for new literature 
Creative Crafts East Berlin, Pa. 





Associated Handweavers 


The Associated Handweavers and 
students at Montclair, New Jersey, 
State Teachers College became ac- 
quainted with each other’s work to 
their mutual advantage when the 
weavers’ fall exhibition was displayed 
in the corridors of the Arts building. 
Students seldom have an opportunity 
to see such a wide variety of hand- 
woven textiles as in the show, accord- 
ing to Prof. Catherine Lockwood, in- 
structor in weaving. Work shown in- 
cluded yardage, wall hangings, dra- 
peries, upholstery, unusual place mats, 
and handbags among other items. The 
weavers were interested in observing 
teaching methods and found the work 
on small looms of great interest. Stu- 
dents were working on small tapes- 
tries, rugs, belts, and experiments on 
small looms. Since their school hours 
are limited, many take their 
looms home for extra work. 


now 
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WEAVER’S 
BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the follow- 
ing pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to 
weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of wport- 
ance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased 
for guild libraries. 


Overshot 

Mrs. Grace Blum has published a 
beautifully produced and most help- 
ful book on overshot. In it she sug- 
gests some of the potential variations 
of this traditional weave and its ap- 
plication by the use of the newer 
yarns. Some three dozen tipped in 
swatches in harmonious color combi- 
nations are accompanied by weaving 
directions and many helpful com- 
ments. Although all are patterned 
many also depend on rough textural 
qualities and include yardage for 
dress material, upholstery, drapery 
and rugs. The author operates the 
Handweavers’ Work Basket in West 
Chicago and has dedicated her book 
to Alena Reimers with whom she 
worked for many years. 

Functional Overshot — Basic 
Sources for Modern Fabric De- 
sign by Grace D. Blum, Box 829, 
R.R.1, West Chicago, Illinois. 8% 
by 11, 30 pages, 36 color swatches. 
$16.50. 


Needlecraft 
This encyclopedia covers 12 needle 
crafts including sewing, weaving, 


needlepoint, knitting, rug making and 
embroidery. The equipment and mate- 
rial, proper procedure and profession- 
al hints are given for these “produc- 
tive leisure activities.” Over 1100 il- 
lustrations and 12 pages of color 
photographs aid the well-written text 
on suggestions for your wardrobe 
and home decoration. The weaving 
section takes up such points as the 
choice of a loom, the warp and types 
of weaving. The sewing and knitting 
sections are particularly comprehen- 
sive. The author is director of the sew- 
ing center of Good Housekeeping 
magazine. 

Good Housekeeping’s Complete 
Book of Needlecraft by Vera P. 
Guild. Doubleday & Company, 
New York 22, 7 x 10, 498 pages, il- 
lustrated. $7.95. 
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Samplers 

The author of this book on sam- 
plers suggests designing with stitches 
rather than with a pencil on graph 
paper and leans toward the contem- 
porary more than to the tradition- 
al embroidery designs. The vari- 
ous types of stitches—flat, looped, 
chained, knotted, composite, canvas 
and drawn fabric—are explained and 
illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs and working diagrams. The 
use of the appropriate stitch for that 
particular design is stressed as is the 
necessity of having at least some 
slight drawing ability. This is the sev- 
enth impression of this classic book 
on the subject. New drawings have 
been added and the usual changes and 
additions have been made. Printed in 
England. 

Samplers and Stitches—A 
Handbook of the Embroiderer’s 
Art by Mrs. Archibald Christie. 
Hearthside Press New York 16. 
6 by 9, 152 pages, 243 illustrations. 
$4.95. 


Alaska 


For anyone planning to visit or live 
in Alaska this comprehensive and up- 
to-date guide of America’s last fron- 
tier should be most helpful. The au- 
thor has lived there for several years 
and knows whereof he writes. He dis- 
cusses the weather, where and how to 
go to Alaska, special events, hunting, 
fishing and trapping and the facilities 
and accommodations available in the 
various cities and districts. The 
Alaska Native Arts & Crafts Co- 
operative advises the carvers, basket 
makers, skin sewers and _ blanket 
weavers what to make for sale. The 
book concludes with notes to prospec- 
tive visitors and the promise that “the 
friendly people of Alaska will do 
everything they can” to welcome you. 
The author has previously written the 
well received How to Sell 
Handicrafts. 

McKay’s Guide to Alaska by 
Robert G. Hart. David McKay 
Company, New York 18. 5 by 8, 
330 pages, maps. $5.00. 


Y our 


Spot Removal 

This non-professional handbook is 
designed to give the homemaker the 
simple facts on spot and stain removal. 
The time element and identification 
of the fabric are stressed and the 
characteristics of the newer man- 
made fibers, blends and dyes are de- 
scribed. Simple rules and directions 











TEXTILE ARTS 


A Handbook of Fabric Struc- 
ture and Design Processes: An- 
cient and Modern Weaving, 
Braiding, Printing and Other 
Textile Techniques 


By VERLA BIRRELL 


This unique work combines all 
aspects of the textile arts in 
one definitive volume. It in- 
cludes dozens of textile designs 
with instructions for design 
processes; discussions of looms 
and their uses, basic weaves, 
textile fibers, yarns, embroidery 
and needlework, dyes and dye- 
ing processes, textile painting, 
stamping and printing pro- 
cesses, etc. 46 line drawings; 
201 halftones; 7 color plates; 
glossary; bibliography; index. 

$12.50 





THE ART OF 


THREE 
DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN 


How to Create Space Figures 
By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


“One of the most original ap- 
proaches to the study of design 

. Mr. Wolchonok employs 
devices and techniques in the 
presentation of his wealth of 
material, and possesses such a 
fertility of imagination that the 
net result is a series of plates 
that are a constant revelation 
to the designer and craftsman 
in search of help . . . results in 
inspiration and guidance for 
anyone studying his many ex- 
amples.”"—Ciarence P. Hor- 
NUNG, author of Handbook of 
Designs and Devices. Over 1000 
line illustrations. $8.50 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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A recommended book for craftsmen 


SAMPLERS 
AND STITCHES 


comprehensive and complete book . . . 
tablished as the foremost handbook on the art 


of the embroiderer. The 250 diagrams of stitches 
and methods are reproduced with exceptional 
clarity while the numerous examples of fin- 
and 


Hearthside Press Inc., Dept. HW360 
118 East 28 Street, New York 16 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 
Ruth Arnold 
A manual for he dweavers. Directions se 
damask, doub weave, spot weave, an 
“ winter” with detailed drafts 


“summer 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 
er from 
Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





WEAVING ON PAPER 
OR 


DRAW-DOWN MADE EASY 
by Henry A. Hoffman 


Sera et tome to the problem of draft 
© the hobbyist or professional. 
method for 


16 pages, folio size $3.00 postpaid 
Henry A. Hoffman 
6921 Nieman Rd. Shawnee, Kansas 





esa aen DISCOUNT 
VING BOOKS ARE THE BEST 


HOW TO WEAVE LINENS by E. Worst 
reduced from $5.50 to $2.75 
FOOT POWER LOOM WEAVING 
by E. Worst reduced from $7.50 to $3.75 
Plus 10c per book postage 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
DEPT. HW, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 


MUSEUMBOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17 


Foreign and domestic books 
on handweaving, embroidery, textile de- 
sign, ceramics, costumes, lettering, arts and 
crafts. 








are given for the removal of 300 dif- 
ferent spots and stains with chemicals 
which are readily available. 

Removing Spots and Stains by 
Ibert & Eleanor Mellan. Chemical 
Publishing Company, New York 
10. 5% by 8%, 95 pages. $4.50. 


Designing 

This book consists of some ten re- 
edited observations and musings on 
designing written over the past 20 
years by Anni Albers. Although con- 
ditions may have changed the conclu- 
sions are still sound. A dozen undated 
examples of her weaving are shown. 
She defines design, “the shaping of the 
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shapeless,” as comprising proportion, 
color, surface treatment and size and 
strongly suggests direct experience in 
the medium. In her “adventure with 
threads” she uses both the material 
and the machine as her guide. When 
quantity is involved she considers the 
machine a blessing and if the work has 
been designed for the machine she 
finds the quality uneffected. She be- 
lieves decoration in weaving frequent- 
ly to be merely a detraction and a dis- 
traction. 

Anni Albers: on Designing. The 
Pellango Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 844 by 8, 72 pages, 12 half- 
tone plates. Paper $3.00, boards 
$4.95. Available at Museum Books, 
New York 17. 


Egyptian 

The first (#19) of two recently 
issued Workshop Notes issued by the 
Textile Museum covers an 86 inch 
wide linen Egyptian sheet woven rep 
tabby, with a weft fringe on one side 
and the other selvage plain, woven 
about 2,000 B.C. on a horizontal loom 
with a warp beam and a cloth beam. 
From a scale model and an Egyptian 
wall panel, both in the Metropolitan 
Museum and both illustrated, Miss 
Bellinger deduces the probable weav- 
ing procedures used. She observes 
that craft habits were much slower to 
change than patterns which are more 
subject to fashion. The companion 
note (#20) on spinning further 
analyzes the above linen sheet. The 
S and Z twists are used to determine 
the place and period of various ex- 
amples. Flax seems to have been the 
first fiber used for weaving in Egypt 
—wool and cotton came later. As 
flax fiber normally dries in an S direc- 
tion this twist was usually followed in 
spinning. 

Workshop Notes. Craft Habits 
Part I (#19) Loom Types sug- 
gested by Weaving Details, Part 
Il (#20) Spinning & Fibers in 
Warp Yarns. Louisa Bellinger, 
Curator-Analyst. The Textile 
Museum, Washington 8, D.C. 
$1.25 each. 


Rugs 

Complete English translations ac- 
company these two well produced 
books on Finnish rugs and rug mak- 
ing. Reasonable American substitutes 
are suggested for the Finnish yarns 
and the approximate conversions 
from the metric measurements given. 
In the first, the majority of the 32 de- 





signs is geometric and complete work- 
ing instructions are accompanied by 
photographs, drafts and diagrams. 
The second book in the same manner 
takes up 20 additional Finnish rugs, 
some of which are illustrated with 
color photographs. Both books are 
published by Tammi of Helsinki. 

Beautiful Rugs by Rauha Aar- 
nio. 7 by 10, 79 pages, illustrated, 
paper. $1.75 

New Rugs & Ryijys by Rauha 
Aarnio. 7 by 10, 79 pages, illus- 
trated, paper. $2.95. Available Mu- 
seum Books, New York 17. 


Golden Section 

The author of this discussion on 
the Golden Secticn observes, “as our 
vision is successive and not simul- 
taneous” the rhythm and ratio of 
shapes to each other is most im- 
portant. One of the most pleasant re- 
lationships to the eye is the 1 to 1.618 
(approximately 3 to 5) proportion. 
This can be applied in a linear manner 
or by the relationship of areas. How- 
ever the author stresses that “the 
beautiful is felt, not calculated” and 
suggests that we should change the 
old Pythagorean “everything is ar- 
ranged according to number” to 
“everything is arranged according to 
feeling.” A simple but intelligent 
order should be the aim. The use in 
design of the Same and the Similar is 
also discussed. 

The Golden Number by M. 
Borissavlievitch. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 16. 52 by 7, 96 
pages, 102 diagrams. $5.00. 


Pottery 

The author of this book feels there 
is an increase in the interest in pottery 
as a creative medium and that in their 
creation “‘art and craft cannot be sepa- 
rated.” The tradition and historical 
background of early Chinese ware is 
given and the work of contemporary 
English, Japanese and American pot- 
ters described. Several clays, glazes 
and methods of firing for stoneware 
and porcelain and various types of 
kilns are explained. The author who 
is a practical potter, observes that 
“pottery is basically humble.” Some 82 
ancient and present day examples are 
illustrated in good scale and identi- 
fied. 

Stoneware & Porcelain — The 
Art of High-Fired Pottery by 
Daniel Rhodes, Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia 39. 7 by 10%, 217 
pages text, 82 illustrations. $7.50. 
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State & Local Fair Prizes 


Listed below are 100 state and local fairs in the United 
States and Canada which will award the 3-year sub- 
scription to Handweaver & Craftsman given by this mag- 
azine for an entry in weaving selected by the fair jury. 
The offer of the prize is still open and, if interested, 
guilds and fair officials are requested to write the mag- 
azine as soon as possible. Weavers who may want to 
exhibit at state fairs and are not familiar with conditions 
are advised to write to the Director of Entries of their 
respective state and local fairs. 

The names listed are the prize winners in the 1959 
competitions with exception noted. 


North Alabama State Fair, Florence. 

Alaska State Fair, Fairbanks. Aug. |8-2!. 

Benton Co. Fair, Bentonville, Ark. Wallis J. Osgood. 

Calif. State Fair & Expn, Sacramento. Helen Wood Pope. 

Monterey Co. Fair, Monterey, Calif. Aug. 24-28. 

Orange Co. Fair, Coste Mesa, Calif. 

Santa Cruz Co, Fair, Watsonville, Calif. Myrtle Chandler. 

Sonoma Co. Fair & Expn, Santa Rosa, Calif. July 21-30. Mrs. Dwight 
Hoover. 

Sthn Calif. Expn & San Diego Fair, De! Mar, Calif. June 24-July 4. 
Mrs. C. Norman Hicks. 

Atwood Fair, Rainy River, Ont. Mrs. Nancy Acree. 

Canadian Natl Exhn, Toronto, Ont. Aug. 24-Sept. 10. 

Edmonton Exhn, Edmonton, Alta. July 18-23. Grace Bindon. 

Englehart Fair, Englehart Ont. Mrs. Odette Catt. 

Exposition Provinciale, Quebec, P. Q. 

New Liskeard Fair, New Liskeard, Ont. Sept. 8-10. 

North & South Saanich Fair, Saanichton, B. C. 

Pacific Natl Exhn, Vancouver, B. C. Aug. 20-Sept. 5. Marjorie Hill. 

Peterborough Exhn, Peterborough, Ont. Aug. 10-13. 

Timmins Show, Timmins, Ont. Sept. 4-5. Mrs. O. Foisy. 

Western Fair, London, Ont. L. P. McClelland 

Yarmouth Co. Exhn, Yarmouth, N. S. Mrs. R. F. Brewster 

Central Fla. Fair, Orlando. Feb. 22-27. Mrs. D. C. Steorts. 

Pensacola, Fla., Interstate Fair. Oct. 17-23. 

Georgia State Fair, Macon. Oct. 17-22. 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 1-10. 

Eastern Idaho State Fair, Blackfoot. Sept. 13-17. Mary K. Merrill. 

Champaign Co. Fair, Urbana, Ill. ‘ 

IMinois State Fair, Springfield. Lillian Swawite. 

Kankakee Co. Fair, Kankakee, III. Aug. 6-11. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis. Aug. 3!-Sept. 8. Geneva Hardesty. 

lowa State Fair, Des Moines. Mrs. Gearld Blake. 

= es Cattle Congress, Waterloo, lowa. Oct. 1-8. Mrs. Harry 
ahms. 

North lowa Fair, Mason City. 

Mid America Fair, Topeka, Kans. Sept. 10-15. Mrs. Ernest B. Smith. 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville. Mrs. E. A. Burns. 

Skowhegan State Fair, Skowhegan, Me. Aug. 13-20. 

Cummington Fair, Cummington, Mass. 

lonia Free Fair, lonia, Mich. 

Mich. State Fair, Detroit. Sept. 2-11. Mrs. Toni Wolff 

Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich. Mrs. Arthur Schwanneke 

Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul. Mrs. Olga C. Qualey. 

Mower & Midwest Co. Fair, Austin, Minn. Aug. 8-14. 

Steele Co. Free Fair, Owatonna. Minn. Aug. 16-21. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia. Alice Alexander. 

Ozark Empire Fair, Springfield, Mo. Aug. 13-19. 

Marias Fair, Shelby, Mont. July 21-24. 

Midland Empire State Fair, Billings, Mont. Rose Miller. 

Missoula Co. Fair, Missoula, Mont. Mrs. Ben L. Whitney. 

erent Winter Fair, Bozeman. Jan. 30-Feb. 4. Mrs. E. K. McBride 
1960). 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln. Ida Pleines. 

New Jersey State Fair, Trenton. Sept. | 8-25. 

New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque. John Gilleland. 

Cattaragus Co. Fair, Little Valley, N. Y. 

Cobleskill Fair, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Dutchess Co. Fair, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Aug. 26-31. 

New York State Fair, Syracuse. Sept. 2-10. 

Palmyra Fair, Palmyra, N. Y. 

North Dakota State Fair, Minot. 3d week July. 

Attica Independent Fair, Attica, Ohio. Aug. 13-17. 

Belmont Co. Fair, St. Clairsville, Ohio. Sept. 1-15. 

Canfield Fair, Canfield, Ohio. Mrs. Judd Yeager. 

Crawford Co. Fair, Bucyrus, Ohio. Mrs. C. W. Balliett. 

Cuyahoga Co. Fair, Berea, Ohio. Aug. 15-21. Greta Lesher. 

Darke Co. Fair, Greenville, Ohio 
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Defiance Co. Fair, Hicksville, Ohio. Aug. 21-26. 
Fairfield Co. Fair, Lancaster, Ohio. Oct. 12-15. 
Greater Cincinnati Carthage Fair, Carthage, Ohio. Sept. !1-18. 
Greene Co. Fair, Xenia, Ohio. Mrs. Gerald Morgan. 
Hocking Co. Fair, Logan, Ohio. 
Medina Co. Fair, Medina, Ohio. Sept. 6-10. 
Richwood Fair, Richwood, Ohio. 
Williams Co. Fair, Montpelier, Ohio. Sept. 12-18. Mrs. Gladys Fritch. 
Wyandot Co. Fair, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Sept. 13-17. 
ahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee. Sept. |8-25. 
State Fair of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Alice Reynolds. 
Clackamas Co. Fair, Canby, Ore. Margaret Morehouse. 
Douglas Co. Fair, Roseburg, Ore. Mrs. W. Frank Brown. 
Lane Co. Fair, Eugene, Ore. Ruth B. Wheeler 
Multnomah Co. Fair, Gresham, Ure. Aug. 4-13. Mrs. Eric Weber. 
Oregon State Fair, Salem, Sept. 2-10. Alma Hamer. 
Bloomsburg Fair, Bloomsburg, Pa. Sept. 26-Oct. |. 
Clearfield Co. Fair, Clearfield, Pa. Aug. |-6. 
South Dakota State Fair, Huron. Sept. 5-10. 
Chattanooga-Hamilton Co. Interstate Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. Sept. 

19-24. 

State Fair of Texas, Dallas. Oct. 8-23. Kate J. Hall. 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City. 

Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt. Sept. 5-10. Florence Hovey. 

World's Fair, Tunbridge, Vt. 

Fairfax Co. 4-H & FFA Fair, Fairfax, Va. 

Gloucester Co. Fair, Gloucester, Va. Sept. 16-17. 

Southside Virginia Fair, Petersburg. Oct. 3-8. 

Centl Wash. Fair, Yakima. Sept. 28-Oct. 2. Mrs. Glenn Gray. 
Columbia Empire Fair, Longview, Wash. 

Interstate Fair, Spokane, Wash. Sept. 14-18. Mrs. Fran Mackey. 
Kitsap Co. Fair, Bremerton, Wash. Mrs. Geo. Minard. 

Kittitas Ce. Fair, Ellensburg, Wash. Sept. 2-5. 

Western Washington Fair, Puyallup. Mrs. Eric L. Weber. 

State Fair of West Virginia, Lewisburg. Aug. 22-27. Mrs. H. D. Keith 
Door Co. Fair, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. Mrs. Sid Telfer Jr. 

Lincoln C. Free 4-H Fair, Merril!, Wisc. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Fair, De Pere. Aug. 17-2!. Dorothea L. Buell. 
Wisconsin State Fair, West Allis. Aug. 21-30. 

Other winners in state and local fairs in 1959 are: Miss Lillian 
Beatty, Leamington Dist. Fair, Leamington, Ont., Canada: Mrs. A. 
Wilmer, South Waterloo Fair, Galt, Ont., Canada; Mrs. Ralph Mayo 
Jr., Arapahoe Co. Fair, Littleton, Colo.; Mrs. George W. Morris, 
Danbury State Fair, Danbury, Conn.; Mrs. H. A. Nielsen, North Haven 
Fair, North Haven, Conn.: John N. Payne, Kansas State Fair, Hutchin- 
son: Mrs. E. A. Burns, Kentucky Fair, Louisville; Mrs. Arthur C. 
Spencer, Maryland State Fair, Timonium; Mrs. E. D. Warner, Mont- 
gomery Co. Fair, Dayton, Ohio: Mrs. Clifford Wax, Sandusky Co. 
Fair, Fremont, Ohio; Mrs. E. M. Steel, Tennessee State Fair, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. John S. Snavely, State Fair of Virginia, Richmond; M. E. 
Haley, Alabama State Fair, Birmingham. 





The sixth annual Winter Antique Show was held from 
January 22 to 27 at the Seventh Regiment Armory. More 
than 100 of better known antique dealers from Maine to 
Virginia displayed antiques from many styles and periods 
against colorful room settings and backgrounds. Another 
feature of the show was an exhibit of documentary fabrics 
from eight of the leading fabric houses. Miss Jean Mailey 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art gave an illustrated 
talk on the perennial Chinese influence on interior design. 
A well-produced catalog was available. 





A BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Back issues of 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
1950-1955 (23 issues) 
Only $18.50 (Regular price, $23.50) 


Any 4 back issues $4.50 
Winter 1957 is out of print 


Please send checks or money orders to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I 
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Huck Lace ‘Tray 


By JOHN S. FISHBACK 


The new Super Sheen 50/3 Lily 
Cotton Yarn, Art. 215, is so much 
finer than the usual yarn used by 
handweavers that it has been interest- 
ing to see how many uses could be 
found for it. Perhaps the first com- 
mercial user was Miss Winogene 
Redding of the Arrowcraft Shop, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. She designed 
some beautiful place mats and nap- 
kins, with simple lace corners, which 
received much attention at the last 
Craftsman’s Fair. Our experiments 
with a number of sample warps in 
white, natural and colors proved that 
many useful articles and decorative 
fabrics could be woven with this fine, 
high gloss yarn, including material 
for blouses, men’s shirts, glass cur- 
tains and lunch cloths; to mention 
only a few of the possibilities. Two 


43 18 


other points became evident during 
this sample weaving. First, that 
breakage would be no problem as this 
highly finished 50/3 had strength out 
of all proportion to its grist. Second, 
that a wide range in sett is possible 
with such a fine yarn. With 60 ends 
to the inch a firm and rather heavy 
piece of cloth was woven. For a satin 
weave, using the same color 50/3 for 
weft, an attractive piece of slightly 
firm material resulted, using both 45 
and 48 ends to the inch. For pieces 
containing Bronson, huck or pick-up 
lace a more open weave with 36 ends 
to the inch was most pleasing. 

One of the samples was an 8- 
harness huck lace tray cloth for which 
a draft and weaving directions fol- 
low. For those not familiar with the 
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THREADING BY UNITS 
huck unit a brief description of how 
it is constructed may be useful before 
going on to these details. When draft- 
ing a huck pattern you may have as 
many pattern units, or changes, as 
there are harnesses on the loom, less 
two. On these two are threaded the 
warp ends which come between the 
pattern ends and act as_ binders. 
Therefore, with a 4-harness loom 
there may be two pattern units, with 
an 8-harness loom six pattern units, 
etc. Each of these pattern units con- 
sists of an odd number of both warp 
and weft threads. 

The 8-harness draft for this tray 
cloth is written in the short form with 
each block representing five warp 
ends and five weft picks, except for 
the plain weave areas. These are 





Cloth 
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shown as one block wide on harnesses 
1 & 2. Threading is given across the 
bottom of the draft, tie-up in the 
lower right corner, and treadling up 
the right side from the tie-up. Figures 
under the threading show the number 
of warp ends in each pattern group 
and in the plain weave areas, for a 
total of 550 warp ends. The sett is 2 
ends to the dent in an 18 reed. Being 
an 8-harness draft there are.six pat- 
tern units, three on the odd harnesses 
—3,5,7, and three on the even. har- 
nesses—4,6,8. Harnesses 1 & 2 are set 
aside for the common threads as ex- 
plained above. 

When threading the odd numbered 
pattern units harness 1 carries the 
common thread. For the even pattern 
units harness 2 is used. Therefore, a 
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cross on line 3 of this draft means a 
3 unit of five warp ends to be thread- 
ed 1,3,1,3,1. If the next cross is on 
line 4 it would be threaded 2,4,2,4,2, 
and so on through the six pattern 
units. The plain weave areas are 
threaded on harnesses 1 & 2 as in- 
dicated by the large X on draft. As all 
the lace units begin and end with 
either 1 or 2 it may be necessary to 
add or subtract one warp end in the 
plain weave threading to avoid a flat 
where it joins a pattern unit. As an 
example, if the last unit of a lace block 
is on an odd harness the final thread 
will be on harness 1 and the following 
plain weave must begin on harness 
2. Or, if a block of lace following a 
plain weave area begins on harness 2, 
the preceding plain weave must end 
on harness 1. 

The tie-up given in this draft is for 
a rising shed and arranged to provide 
a simple, up and down the scale, 
treadling. The first two treadles on 
the right, called A & B, are for the 
plain weave. Numbers 4 to 9 are the 
pattern treadles and number 3 has 
been dropped to separate the most 
used tabby treadles from those that 
make the patterns. 


Pattern units are treadled in the 
same order as threaded, tabby-pat- 
tern-tabby-pattern-tabby, using tabby 
A with the even pattern units and 
tabby B with the odd. As an example, 
the first X above the tieup indicates 
treadle 8 will be used to raise har- 
nesses 2,4,6,—an even unit. As har- 
ness 2 is part of this pattern shed the 
tabby treadle that raises the other 
common thread, on harness 1, must 
be used with this unit. The treadling 
for this first unit would be A,8,A,8,A. 
The next X is over treadle 9 which 
raises harnesses 1,3,° 
containing harness 1. Therefore the 
B tabby must be used as it raises har- 
ness 2. The 9 unit would be treadled 
B,9,B,9,B. The other units will be 
treadled in the same sequence of five 
picks, using A with even units and B 
with the odd. 

For those who wish to design huck 
lace patterns the method of arriving 
at the tie-up may be of interest. For 
the tabby treadles tie the even pattern 
harnesses plus harness | to treadle A, 
and the odd pattern harnesses plus 
harness 2 to treadle B. Half the pat- 
tern treadles will be for odd units 
and half for even with harnesses | and 
2 included. To the treadle you have 
decided to use for unit 3 tie all odd 
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CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue 
New York 25, New York 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 


ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 





JOAN TOGGITT 


Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send 25¢ for handling charges. 


JANUARY FOLDING LOOM 





Loom Craft Studio Escondido, California 
2024 Alexander Drive SH 6-1375 


SCOTLAND'S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 

Also silk, cotton, and novelty yarns 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 
THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 








harnesses except #3. To the treadle 
to be used for unit 4 tie all even har- 
nesses except #4. Continue through 
the pattern treadles alternating from 
odd to even. 


Runes 

This book is an introduction to the 
use of English runes, that “world of 
mystery and magic.” The runes in this 
alphabet (fupark) are all based on 
aspects of life a thousand years ago 
and they played an important part in 
pagan ritualistic magic. It was not, 
however, a utilitarian script for writ- 
ten communication and the origin of 
these marks still remains unknown. 
Originally used in magic and in ritu- 
alistic practices they later became 
bookish and faded out in England 
about the 10 c. The sole remainder is 
the rather affected use of the thorn 
Y in Ye Olde etc. Incidentally this 
character has the sound of th, not y. 
The author hopes to stimulate an in- 
terest in runes and the book closes 
with illustrations, descriptions and 
translations of 47 runic inscriptions, 

Runes by Ralph Elliott, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York 16. 
51% by 8, 124 pages + 47 half- 
tone plates. $10.00. 





Check your file of Handweaver & 
Craftsman and order any missing back 
issues now. Any 4 back issues $4.50. 
(Winter 1957 is out of print). 
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ELSIE H. GUBSER 
Problems in techniques answered 
by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 





CROSS-COUNTRY C RAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 


Rockport, Maine or 
P, O. Box 36 Boston 15, Mass. 








PICTURE CREDITS 


10th Anniversary, Scott, Bara, N. Y., 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Yoors, Photography Asso., N. Y. 18-21, 
Blind, Hans van Nes, N. Y., others, Pol- 
litzer, Garden City, N. Y. 27 ff, A. Burton 
Carnes, N. Y. 30 ff, Charles Wong, San 
Francisco, 33 ff, Oliver Baker, N. Y. 43 ff, 
Hans van Nes, N. Y. 





SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.65 post- 
paid. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


FOR SALE — Swedish counterbalance 12- 
harness loom. Modern frames. Steel hed- 
dies. $95. FOB Evelyn Degraw, 2105 Ter- 
race Road, Lawrence, Kansas. 





PURE WOOL YARN, 2 ply Supervalue, fastcolor, 
mothproof, sanforized. Grey, beige colors. 
8 ounces for 79c. $1.00 Postpaid. Schaeferl- 
tée, Drummondville, Quebec. 





MAKE CANDLES NEW EASY WAY! Match y our 
place mats, etc. Roll-It Candle Kit (20 
colors) $7.25 Honeycomb Beeswax Color 
Chart 35c. Candles To Burn, Box 39844E, 
Los Angeles 39, California. 











SHUTTLES and devices for the handweaver 
and spinner. Custom designed and hand- 
crafted in native, rare and unusual woods. 
Free brochure. Edward Bosworth, Indian 
Creek Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





WEAVING YARNS and Supplies, Lily’s Fabri, 
Afgan, Egyptian Cotton, Wools, Linens, 
Silks, Rayons, Cottons, Novelties, etc., 
Shuttles, Reeds, etc. Open Monday thru 
Friday—Saturday by appointment. Oregon 
Arts & Crafts Shoppe 2381 N.W. Flanders, 
Portland 10, Oregon. Ca8-4741. 








CHAIR CANE. All long selected Fine $4.00, 
Medium $4,50, Common $4.98. Pret 
structions. Go-Cart Shop Dept. x Fair- 
haven; Mass. 





MISS R. BARNETT, HANDWEAVER, will be pleased 
to drive you in her own car on short or 
long journeys, London, British Isles and 
Europe. Trains met, tours and accommoda- 
tions arranged. Write for terms—7 Ralston 
Street, London S.W. 3, England. 





AFRAID of drafting? Eliminate errors with 
“Simplified Draw-down.” Concise, mimeo- 
graphed instructions, $2.00. Claire Pfeiffer, 
1740 Magnolia Way, Walnut Creek, Calif. 








HANDBAGS. Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. Reasonable. Send 
stamped envelope. The Massies, Craftsmen, 
1707 W. 26th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORWEGIAN and Swedish Homespun Yarn 
and Linen. $5.75 Ib. Samples 25c. Craft 
Shop, 448 So. Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, 
California. 


MARIA MUNDAL, Teacher, Consultant, Work- 
shops and talks, on shuttle weaving, rugs 
and tapestry. 129 Broadway, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


OR 9-2748 





MALIN SELANDER, author of “Weaving Pat- 
terns” and “Swedish Handweaving”, wish- 
es to get in touch with Weaving Guilds in- 
terested in arranging short time workshops 
September-December 1960. Please reply be- 
fore May 15 to Olaigatan 19, Orebro, 
Sweden. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make Good Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom—advise make, weav- 
ing width please. OR. RUG Company, 
Dept. 4051, Lima, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. HANDLOOM, 11 ft. long, 10 ft, weav- 
ing width. 2 harness. Solid hardwood con- 
struction. With bench on 11 ft. sliding 
track. Perfect. Suitable rugs, bedspreads, 
and divider walls. $850. Write only: Leibes, 
767 Lexington Ave., New York City. 








LINENS, 20/2 mercerized snow white $3.75 
per Lb. Green, blue, yellow, pink $4.50 per 
Lb. Postage extra. Marie Phelps, Box 14, 
Camden, Maine. 








crAFt shop. Gifts in handwrought pewter, 
handweaving, handblocked linens, silver or 
ceramic jewelry, handmade dolls. Free fold- 
er. 69 East Main Street, Clinton, Conn. 





MINNESOTA MULTI-USE Loom. 20” 4 - harness 
jack-type table loom easily converted into 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two 
or more warps. Hilma Berglund, 1171 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 








MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 





HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 


‘WEAVE OF THE MONTH” $1.00 per issue — 
$10.00 per year. 4 to 12 Harness patterns. 
Woven Swatches — Photographs. Heddle 
& Treadle, P.O. Box 5755, Milwaukie, Ore. 











WEAVE SHOP —over 10 years in existence, 
running condition, with all modern equip- 
ment, specializing upholstery, display and 
rugs. Open for partner, or sale or any other 
offer. Active clientele, hundreds of samples, 
yarns. Designer-weaver well-known in the 
trade. Box 201, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 





STILL AVAILABLE. Hickman’s New Folio 
TOWN AND COUNTRY TWEEDS. 24 
exclusive handwoven samples with cemplete 
instructions. Order direct. Elmer Hickman, 
Route 2, Emlenton, Pa. $6.95, postpaid. 





TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily operated 
table or lap looms sold with warp already 
mounted. Lamalle, 1123 Broadway, New 
York 1. 





INVISIBLE REWEAVING. Men-Women. Instruc- 
tions shipped for no-risk examination. $5 
in an hour possible. Spare-full time. Re- 
weave burns, tears, moth-holes like new at 
home. Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. WC- 
334, 335 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 





CLOTH ANALYSIS STUDY SHEETS with two hand- 
woven swatches. Careful explanation of 
step-by-step method proved successful in 
weaving classes. One dollar. Ruth Herron, 
214 Deerfield Drive, Rochester 9, New 
York. 

WEAVERS’ BOOKPLATE — Artist designed, per- 
sonalize your books and magazines, 20 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Bernice Parsons, 18 Revere 
Street, Lexington, Mass. 








SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 





SPINNING WHEELS—WEAVING SUPPLIES. Function- 
al spinning wheels, new and old. Complete 
line of weaving accessories: Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Bobbin winders, Swifts, 
etc. Write for price list. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 





GiLmore Looms 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type, 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 
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BEST TWO HARNESS TABLE LOOM ON THE MARKET 


The famous Grant Weavemaster 


JUNIOR" TABLE LOOM 


For years we have felt the need for a small, compact 
table loom on the market. In our opinion all the other table 
looms were inadequate, so we decided to develop one of 
our own. The result was the Grant Weavemaster “Junior” 
Table Loom which we believe is the best two harness table 
loom in the world. 


A "BIG" LITTLE LOOM 


The Grant Weavemaster “Junior is engineered as a 
small loom yet has the component parts and features of a 
large loom. It is sturdily built yet light in weight... . 
capable of turning out top quality materials up to |4-inches 
in width .. . . equipped with 280-7-inch heddles and simple 
"locking" lifting mechanism, producing a wide shed... . 
sturdy metal gear and ratchet set to keep yarns taut . . 
equipped with a |0-dent metal reed. 


$29.50 


at a sensational price 


WITH ACCESSORIES .... Order a Grant Junior com- 
plete with all the necessary accessories . . . loom, 6-yard 
warping frame, two flat shuttles and one draw-in 


hook _ $37.50 


Order Your Grant Junior Today! 
We pay postage if payment accompanies order. Or you 
can pay on receipt of invoice, plus shipping charges. 


VISIT OUR NEW HEADQUARTERS 

If you travel through the scenic Mountain West on your 
vacation, stop in Provo, Utah and visit our new company 
headquarters. We're located just off Highway 91, 44 miles 
south of Salt Lake City, on the main routes to the scenic 
beauty of southern Utah. You're always welcome at Grants. 


Send for cur free catalog and yarn price list. 


a 
DIVISION OF 
GRANT 
ENTERPRISES 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO. 
295 W. Ist North, 
Provo, Utah 


AMERICA S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS 





PROUDLY PRESENTING 


the newest member of a famous family 


fl, 


Super -~Sheen 
' Super-Sheen, the newest addition to Lily’s 
already famous family of handweaving 
yarns, is a very fine, very strong, high-gloss 
cotton yarn with all the wonderful attributes 
of the very best cotton and the beauty of 
expensive linen—created in answer to a 
continuing demand for a yarn with the look 
and feel of linen in 
the price range of 
cotton. 
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Super-Sheen — ex- 
citing in delectable 
high-fashion, boil- 
fast colors— Send 
today for FREE 
color samples and 
price list. 
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ATTENTION —Handweaving Guild 
presidents and secretaries—A gift of 
interesting and informative material will 
be sent your guild upon receipt of its 
name and a list of its members—Send 
today to: 


The huck ‘ace tray cloth shown here 
is just one of the lovely designs 
featured in the April issue of 

Lily's handweaving bulletin, 
Practical Weaving Suggestions. 

If you aren't already receiving 

the bulletin on a yearly subscription 
for $1, send 25c for this issue. 
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THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 


Dept. HWH Shelby, North Carolina 








